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Editorial, 


ROBABLY no man living knows all the laws that 

are supposed to be in force in the United States. 

Many laws are passed and many ordinances put 

on record to satisfy the impulse that prompts 

many people to pass resolutions at a religious 
conference or to put planks in a political platform. A 
legislator swells with righteous indignation when he 
thinks of certain crimes and vices, and then he as- 
suages his wrath by writing a new statute and getting 
it enacted as the law of the land. After that nothing. 
It is his business to make laws, not to execute them. 
Ii the officers of the law are not interested in the en- 
forcement of the new statute and there is no popular 
demand for it, there the matter drops. For any com- 
munity the great law-giver is the will of the people: that 
which everybody wants done will be done if it lies within 


_ the range of possibility, and that which to all the people is 


obnoxious will be suppressed. ‘It is often, but not always, 
useful to have the verdict of the right-minded written 
in a statute book; but in any case that will be the su- 
preme authority from which no effective appeal can be 


taken. 
ae 


Dr. Caxsot’s address in New York on the relation 
between sanitary and moral reform puts a point which 
disciples of social hygiene must reckon with, and which 
no sanction of their purpose can for a moment ignore. 
It is that information does not teach morals, and that 
any amount of information put on its own basis or on 
the faith that to know evil is to stop it will not produce 
what is promised. There is as much cleansing power 
in most of the literature so far flowing into the channels 
of discussion as there is sap in a Jumber-yard; and much 
of it, even while well-intentioned, will work positive harm 
in turning the mind toward what it ought to be turned 
away from. Worse still, publicity methods have al- 
ready opened a way into which the nameless vultures 


of trade are pressing, profiting by what is directed against 


them. ‘There is grave question whether, in the so-called 
failure of silence, it is the silence that is responsible, and 
abundant proof that lifting the lid of reserve has made 
speech a sewer of corruption. Concealment may in- 
deed be folly and delusion, but modesty and a sense of 
smell remain good guides toward the point where con- 
cealment should cease. The indisputable fact that the 
tact and sensibility which can deal rightly with the 
subject, and select wisely the time and person, are the 
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rarest of human qualities. The persons who can speak 
with authority are not on that account to be trusted 
to speak. Medical men, accustomed to a freedom help- 
ful among themselves, but harmful among people in 
general, do not, when they speak, show that they have 
requisite skill in expression and repression. ‘That teach- 
ers, as such, are to have such delicate mission transmitted 
to them is seriously questioned among educators., To go 
slow is the surest progress. In the mean time the expul- 
sive force of higher affections remains to be appreciated 
and utilized. 
ed 


ONE of the puzzles of all associated work is the diff- 
culty of getting the right people together, people who 
can work together. Why this or that group of persons 
cannot work together is often too subtle a question to 
answer. Friction may arise without any fault. Tem- 
peraments cannot be expected to combine on being mixed 
any more than chemicals. There are affinities to be 
taken into account. One person’s enthusiasm runs 
amuck, and people are more inclined to get out of the 
way than to join with it. Leaders have to be careful 
not to do all the work lest they may seem to imply that 
nothing has ever been done before, and no one would do 
anything but for them. Nowhere does an insight into 
human nature, the psychological sense, stand one in 
better stead than in the appointment and management of 
committees. 

ed 


OnE of the moral benefits of the telephone is that it 
shortens the interval which divides people. A Jetter, 
and the explanation asked, takes a day or two, and the 
explanation may leave difference unbridged. In speaking 
directly, the voice itself tells more than words express, 
and understanding, if it is possible, is reached at once. 
“Complaints of service should be telephoned, not written,” 
says the telephone directory; and for much the same 
reason personal communication tends to lessen the 
chances of discord and shorten it when it comes. Of 
course, if conflict is on, the closer people are, the more 
hot it may become; but, nevertheless, the telephone is, 
on the whole, a peacemaker according as the voice mul- 
tiplies the potency of peaceful words. ; 


Fd 


THE waste of time and effort that accompanies every 
human work discourages endeavor. What hours of 
research have gone into the discovery of a little fact which 
a moment uncovers! What fruitless toil is expended 
in connection with most things we do! How many peo- 
ple abandon effort because they see the waste of it 
more than the result? But waste is an inexact word to 
apply. It separates the contributing forces from the 
immediate cause. If striving stops, it is the stopping 
that makes what has been done wasted: if it continues 
to the end, the result converts the waste into use. Nat- 
ure’s prodigality is her wisest economy, for only by 
such prodigality does every bit of earth gain a seed. 
That all things work together for good shows real utility 
in seeming waste. Much good would fail us were we to 
give nothing without return. 


ws 


To some people the question whether they will know 
each other in heaven is of absorbing interest. It is a 
question which, obviously, has to wait for an answer. 
There is a companion question, however, which has to 
be answered first, and for its elucidation we have material 
in hand. It is, Why people do not know each other here. 
Mr, Merrick, in one of his stories says, “The world is 
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heavy with couples who have sat opposite each other 
for forty years and are still stone deaf to each other’s 
humors and stone blind to each other’s moods; and a 
recent acquaintance may say the right things to both.” 
The mystery of personality deepens, the closer our ac- 
quaintance. Large as the world is, and as thickly peo- 
pled, we walk about, each in a world of his own, mostly 
uninhabited by any one but himself, and it is as hard 
to be sure of his knowledge of himself as of his knowledge 
of others. When, under such difficulties, union is sym- 
pathy and understanding is perfected, so that a friend 
may know us better than we know ourselves, we can enter 
a little way into the laws of spiritual intercourse hereafter. 
‘Those who thus know each other here do not feel at all 
uncertain about recognition in heaven. 
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Wearing at the Centre. 


When a rope begins to wear out, it wears first, not, as 
we should suppose, in the outside strands, but at the 
centre. Its weakness may therefore be concealed, and 
only when the break comes is it exposed. 

The great danger of making religion a matter of dis- 
cussion is that its central principles become asseciated 
in the mind with mere opinions, about which people not 
only differ, but naturally should differ. The discussion 
of religion is valuable when it clears the mind, when it 
makes order out of confused and misplaced ideas, when — 
it singles out for each one what seems reliable and has 
stability. But discussion which lays the central force 
of religion open to dispute, and puts the fundamental 
verities of spiritual life in the arena of debate, and admits 
the same glib decisions and choices in regard to the heart 
of our life which obtain with regard to the style of our 
clothes, the most liberty-loving soul feels a thirst for 
dogmatism. In truth, there has to be a place for infal- 
libility in faith, not outside us in some traditional or 
imposed authority, but inside us, in the convictions we 
set apart, and, so to speak, enthrone and elevate above 
the reach of question. If there is nothing that we con- 
sider certain, nothing that we assert as for us final, noth- 
ing which we make a law for ourselves, then our religion 
has not become strong enough to bear the strain of 
living. The philosophy of change that exposes the tran- 
siency of conventional reliances, and notifies us season- 
ably that what we had considered firm and stable is as 
the sand of the dunes, is a philosophy that makes for 
safety, and, in the long run, peace. But it does not 
displace or neutralize that reverence which thinks of 
One without variableness or shadow that is cast by turn- 
ing, and finds its stay in the peace that subsists at the 
heart of endless agitation. What makes it in the long 
run a reassuring and strengthening philosophy is the 
appeal it makes to abiding things, convictions that in the 
flux stand firm and undismayed. 

The disturbance we feel when these things fail men is 
not as they, particularly when young, feel. It is not 
because our beliefs are set at naught that we are alarmed 
by the denials and indifferences of the time. It is because 
the setting them at naught weakens the core of life, and 
betokens a break, when strain comes that we grow 
anxious. Our uncompromising urgency of religion is not 
a bigotry, it is a loyalty, and a loyalty which seeks to 
preserve the bonds whose loosening opens the citadel to 
life’s worst enemies. 

To young people exhilarated in the air of first freedom 
such affirmation sounds inconsistent with liberty. They 
resent its interfering with their judgment. They do 
not see the danger we have in mind when we beg them, 
while proving all things, to hold fast to that which is 
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good. What we know that they have not yet entered 
into is that in the pressure and seductions of living 
every one will have, at one time and another, sudden 
need of resolution, conscience, chastity, courage, recti- 
tude. If the habit of discussing things and keeping the 
mind open gets into the core of life, then at these sudden 
crises, if there is not an uncompromisingly strict hold on 
principle, the power to think clear and hold fast is dissi- 
pated, and the least parting of a strand in the central 
reliances foretells a break. Men who fail in the inward 
places of character will be found wanting in outward 
behavior. The habit of estimating utilities rather than 
essences undermines the utility itself. The most useful 
strength is that which is the same from the heart out. 
To be honest for policy assures no one’s honesty. To 
be decent from fear or sophistication is no virtue’s war- 
rant. All the safeguarding of purity that can be devised, 
and by the purest minds, may make more impurity than 
it hinders if it rests on, or lays the main emphasis upon, 
safeguards merely as such. Knowledge of evil will be 
as good a weapon for the sinner as for the saint if it is 
nothing deeper than knowledge. They are the kind of 
foe a devil would like to have who meet him with full 
information about his character, and nothing more. A 
real devil would smile with enjoyment as he reads the 
notices for his apprehension and the description of his 
person which naive opponents posted up. If he were 
to suffer no more persecution than such warnings would 
inspire, he would use them for recruiting advertisements. 
The thing that makes devils tremble and turn face is a 
spirit that does not need to know evil to hate it or see 
wrong to know it. ‘The best recipe for a safe life ever 
written is the Psalmist’s prayer, ‘Create in me a clean 
heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me.” 
With such a heart one needs not the aid of arms and steel. 

When there is hesitation about such praying, uncer- 
tainty in such faith, indifference and scorn for such sen- 
timent, neglect and forgetfulness of such inner fortitudes, 
and a carelessness about what has been held sacred time 
out of mind, there may well be fear as to the hold main- 
tained on salvation, When a rope begins to break, it 
begins at the centre. And, wherever there is weakening 
at the centre, who is to be blamed for suspecting that a 
break may come? In such a fear, what would give 
more freedom than a certain bigotry and dogmatism 
about the central faiths of life? 


The Judgment of Life. 


It would be of inestimable advantage and guidance if 
we could know beforehand how our lives would look 
from the vantage-point of the future life, how our aims 
and desires, the things we give most life for, would come 
out in the perspective of that distance. If those who 
have gone before us could tell us how values on earth 
fare in the exchange with heavenly treasures, what a 
shifting of effort there would be, what comfort for losses, 
what regret for neglects! It is sure that some such 
readjustment would result from a look at our lives from 
a higher point of view, and the picture of life we form 
would then appear entirely out of focus. From a height, 
things would distribute themselves into a more orderly 
arrangement, and they would work together for less 
immediate ends. Our imagination cannot tell us what 
the precise result would be, but it does assure us that a 
redistribution of all our judgments is sure to come from 
a look over a wider range of life and purpose. 

Some further anticipation may be gained for our benefit 
when we see how it is in the shorter range of change, of 
which we have had experience. We are not left to con- 
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jecture as to the course of life we can look back upon. 
There it is clear that much that we at the time considered 
most important and desirable has ceased both to seem 
and to be desirable. We put away childish things, but 
they were not childish before we put them away. Our 
later wisdom does not prove aJl our earlier aims foolish. 
It simply shows that they would be foolish if continued 
now. Many things we staked life on then have already 
proved to be not worth the wager. Our bitter disap- 
pointments become our complacencies according as we 
have outgrown their scale. The things we most cared 
for then we have ceased to caie for now, and things 
looked on as real become so unreal that it is by effort 
only that we can believe we ever wanted them so much. 
This is not a realization long to be waited for. It begins 
at the earliest stage of growth. We begin to grow old 
long before age comes, and could make more use of the 
fact than we do for easing the strain of each stage we 
are in. A boy of six wrote a verse as a school exercise in 
which he recalled the joys of Fourth of July, “of the 
early dusk of the morn,” and sagely remarked, 


“And you’d think when you were younger, 
And only three or four.’’ 


The reminiscent age was already on. As every level 
brings its estimate concerning that which is below, we 
might utilize it to great advantage. 

If people, young and old, thought of this oftener, there 
would come a better understanding between young and 
old. To the young the elders appear to have forgotten 
that they were ever young themselves. Some of them 
do get oblivious to the fact. But, as a general rule, the 
treason why they seem to forget is that their scale of 
values has changed. ‘They have not forgotten anything. 
They have simply learned something. ‘hey even re- 
member things so vividly that they are able to put them 
exactly where they belong, whereas, when they were 
young, things got where they had no right to be. They 
estimate things of youth with reference not only to 
youth, but with relation also with that which youth has 
to test itself with, what youth is to grow into. To the 
elders the young appear to /be blind to the fact that 
they have in all probability got to live beyond the days 
of youth, and that they will require things which they 
do not require in youth. The result is some unjust 
impatience with what is perfectly natural and quite in 
keeping with a later development. But in most cases 
what the elders have at heart 1s what youth might take 
to heart just as well, and save many unavailing regrets 


‘and get a good deal more out of their present than other- 


wise would be possible. 

The man who looks farthest ahead is the man who 
makes the most of his present. It means more to him. 
What he does brings larger returns, and also deposits a 
surer capital. “Live while you live” is an admirable 
counsel, and no one wants to take away its sweetness. 
But, like most wise counsels, it is capable of perversion 
and of a use which quite neutralizes its sweetness. What 
makes it sound and wholesome is the combination in it 
of futures with presents. A man who gets a high rate 
of interest by choosing investments which may not return 
him his principal, or are likely not to pay such interest 
for a long term, is not a good adviser. So to live while 
we live as to have little life left to live is a delusive way 
of being happy. The guide we seek in our investing is 
the one who submits opportunities of getting sure re- 
turns over a long term. The lower rate is our willing 
surrender for the sake of ultimate security and a steady 
income. No one would choose riches that mean greater 
likelihood of poverty at the end, any more than any one 
but a miser chooses poverty for the sake of riches when 
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they are useless.. The child whose father answered her 
petition for an automobile by saying that they would 
have to go to the poorhouse if he spent his money in that 
way teplied, ‘‘Then, if. we had to go to the poorhouse, 
we could go in an automobile!” That seems to be the 
way a good many people take life, and, when it is too 
late, they make up for their inability to profit by their 
experience by offering it to those who can profit by it, 
and generally their offering is ignored. 

The life of Jesus is the greatest example in our view 
of that which many lives have presented. That we 
know very little of it is not surprising. And it is not 
specially regrettable. It is doubtful if a minute auto- 
biography, a photographic presentation of every detail of 
everything that happened to him, would be any great 
gain to us. The scantiness of our knowledge of him is 
noteworthy, but what is more worth remarking is that 
this scanty return brings us such high values.. Much that 
would have been of interest to us is lost in oblivion. 
But no oblivion can ever dim the colors of what has 
been kept. The great realities, the ideals, in which he 
lived, have lived. History has tested his faith and proved 
it. ‘Time has shown that the things of most importance 
in his mind and action during life look the more im- 
portant the farther away from his life we get. Whatever 
has faded or fades from memory and belief, these things 
do not fade. From a distance wide as heaven we look 
back on them and see their lastingness, theit power to 
give life worth while it passes, and their power to give 
life worth that does not pass in the passing. In such 
a scale of measurement a day becomes as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as a day. ‘The advantage 
we desire, in wishing that we could know how our living 
would appear if we could look at it from the vantage- 
point of a high future, is at our disposal. When we 
enter into those great sayings that have made the world’s 
purest light for centuries, we anticipate the judgments of 
Heaven, and may profit by them. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Secretary’s Notes. 


No. 1. 

The proverbial “six weeks’ sledding in March” was 
this year fully equalled by the amount of time devoted 
to rain and snow and cloudy weather in October. When 
we (meaning by ‘“‘we” Rev. Elmer S. Forbes and myself) 
awoke in Lawrence, Kan., on the morning of Sunday, 
October 26, what we thought was a veritable blizzard 
was apparently determined to demoralize all the plans 
that had been made for the ordination of Mr. E. Burdette 
Backus, and his installation as minister of the first church 
of that city. But ‘the path of the just is as the shining 
light,’ consequently the sun came out some time before 
church-time, and a good-sized congregation listened 
to a good-sized sermon by Mr. Forbes. ‘The sermon, 
it should be said, was “good-sized” in point of weight 
and spiritual penetration rather than in length; for in 
twenty-five minutes the preacher really gave us a sermon 
an hour long. This morning service was in a sense pre- 
liminary to the ordination which took place in the after- 
noon at 3.30, when the townspeople generally could 
be present without interfering with their attendance 
at other churches. 

After the faithful ministry of the Rev. Frederick M. 
Bennett (now the field secretary for the Middle States) 
the church in Lawrence is to be congratulated on the 
choice of his successor, a graduate of the Meadville 
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Theological School and a student in Germany under the 
Crufts Scholarship. Mr. Backus begins his work under 
most promising conditions, with~the unanimous co- 
operation of his congregation and good prospects for 
growth and increasing enthusiasm as the years pass. 

The service of ordination was especially noteworthy 
because of the presence of the Rev. Wilson M. Backus 
of Minneapolis, the father of the candidate for ordination. 
He gave the charge to the minister. In every sense the 
service was one long to be remembered by the congre- 
gation that filled the church, for it gave significance 
to our cause and demonstrated the breadth of our vision 
as a progressive denomination. In this city, where the 
State University of Kansas is established, there is a 
unique opportunity to exert the best influences of our 
faith, and nothing could be more-propitious than the con- 
tinuation, by such a young man as Mr. Backus, of the 
work promoted so earnestly and for so many years by 
Mr. and Mrs. Bennett. 

The next evening Forbes crawled into his “lower,” 
with two stalwart cattle men in the “upper” above him, 
while the secretary across the way vainly sought to 
separate the oxygen from the cinders of the air that 
came through the crack under the car window. What 
a dreary waste that prairie always seems which stretches 
between Lawrence and Denver! Only at rare intervals 
does one see a house bearing any semblance of a “‘home,”’ 
and the prairie dogs that are perched on the edges of 
their mounds always appear to be trying to solve the 
problem of why on earth they are compelled to exist, 
anyway. On the side of the hill a coyote ran through 
the snow and stopped behind a bush to watch the train ~ 
until it disappeared down the line, and just then one of 
the passengers exclaimed, as he gazed at a lonely ranch 
in the distance, “Talk about the simple life, this is too— 
simple!” 

On ‘Tuesday evening, October 28, the Ministers’ 
Institute opened in the First Unitarian Church at 
Denver. Every minister was present. They had come 
from Salt Lake City, San Antonio, Dallas, Oklahoma City, 
Wichita, Colorado Springs, Greeley, with Rev. William 
Channing Brown from Helena, the Denver ministers 
and the pilgrims from Boston. Rev. Maxwell Savage 
of Louisville, Ky., preached the sermon, while Dr. Utter 
conducted the service and acted as chairman through- 
out the Institute. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to give in detail 
an adequate account of this Institute. The addresses, 
without exception, represented the sustained and de- 
voted study of the many problems that confront the 
liberal minister in this great Western world. The func- 
tion of the pulpit, the subject-matter of the sermon, 
the duties of the church in the work of civic, industrial, 
and social reform, the nature of modern progress, the 
trend of modern philosophy, the special opportunities 
of liberalism, and the various methods of publicity re- 
ceived expert presentation and enthusiastic discussion. 
Dr. Utter had arranged two organ recitals to precede 
the public meetings on Tuesday and Wednesday even- 
ings and a luncheon with Mrs. Utter as hostess for the 
visiting ministers at the Metropole Hotel after the clos- 
ing session. Even the dentist, a member of Dr. Utter’s 
church, after he had accomplished a painful operation 
upon the molars of the secretary would accept nothing 
for his services, declaring his desire ‘‘to contribute them 
towards local entertainment.” 

_But the Institute afforded far more than an opportu- 
nity for addresses and discussions. Every particular 
handshake, every fraternal greeting and word of mutual 
fellowship, justified this coming together of our sentinels 
upon the outposts of our Unitarian Zion. In private 
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conversations, as well as in public utterances, revela- 
tions were made of the moral and spiritual heroism 
which isolated Unitarian ministers are obliged to exer- 
cise. Alas for them if they cannot see the saving values 
of idealism! - Alas for them if they do not appreciate the 
glories of the unseen and eternal! And alas for them 
if they cannot understand the challenge of vital religion 
to transform the cruelties and wrongs of the modern 
world into the terms of righteousness and peace! 

But, the lot of the pioneer minister is not wholly com- 
posed of “‘alases.’’ There are not.a few of the brethren 
who, after a prolonged search among the well-established, 
routine churches of the East have been unable really 
to find themselves until they have confronted the diffi- 
culties and acquired the spontaneity of the Western 
field. There is a zest imparted by the virgin spirit of 
religious inquiry that puts a man at his best and develops 
resources otherwise undiscovered. Many of our greatest 
preachers have dated the ownership of their pulpit power 
from the days when they stood out in the open and fired 
their best thoughts, without a rest, at a Western congre- 
gation. The rewards of this work are manifold, blessing 
him who gives and those who receive. 

But hold! There is something to be said about what 
happened after the Institute closed. 

R ‘Lewis G. WILson. 


Current Topics. 


AMONG the results of the elections last week, three 
popular verdicts stand out with especial significance— 
the defeat of Tammany in New York City and in the 
State Legislature, the election of David I. Walsh, a 
Democrat, as governor of Massachusetts, and the success 
of James F. Fielder, a Democrat who had the personal 
support of President Wilson, in his contest for the gover- 
norship of New Jersey. An analysis of the outcome of 
the balloting in New York City and State indicates a 
popular revolt against the rule of the machine of either of 
the great parties. In the White House the expression 
of the sentiment of the voters of Massachusetts and New 
Jersey was interpreted to convey an approval of the 
stand which the President has taken on the tariff and 
other legislative issues, including the currency bill, which 
is now the subject of a contest in Congress and which 
the President has been endeavoring to force to enact- 
ment without unnecessary delay. 


& 


THERE is a disposition in Washington to regard the 
outcome of the elections as implying an indorsement of 
the foreign policy of the administration, which is being 
put to the test in the increasingly tense relations that 
exist between the United States and Mexico. ‘There is 
every reason to believe that at the beginning of last week 
the State Department caused to be conveyed to Vic- 
toriano Huerta, the Mexican dictator, President Wilson’s 
wish that Huerta immediately withdraw from the Pres- 
idency as a preliminary step to the pacification of the 
country. Huerta’s indirect reply to that expression of 
sentiment from Washington was a circular letter which 
he issued to the diplomatic corps in the Mexican capital, 
early last Sunday morning, informing the powers that 
the elections had proved abortive, and that, pending the 
holding of new elections, Huerta would continue to hold 
the reins of power. “This declaration of purpose, directly 
opposed to the wishes of President Wilson, was accom- 
panied by unofficial intimations of the dictator’s deter- 
mination to put a large army—possibly 500,000 men— 
under arms. = 
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THE definition of Huerta’s attitude has brought Pres- 
ident Wilson and his advisers to the conviction that the 
Mexican controversy is drifting into unforeseen channels, 
and carried the plain suggestion that the United States 
might find itself confronted with the alternative of aban- 
doning its demands or employing drastic measures to 
enforce them. At the beginning of the week, therefore, 
the President, the Secretary of State, and the leaders in 
both houses of Congress began to consider specific meas- 
ures to bring about the withdrawal of the dictator from 
his dominating position in Mexican affairs. Two courses 
engaged the attention of Mr. Wilson and his advisers. 
One was the possibility of direct intervention by force, 
and the other was the indirect method of strengthening 
the hands of the constitutionalist leader, Carranza, to 
enable him to strip his rival of power. ‘The impression 
in the City of Mexico appeared to be that the latter course 
would involve protracted fighting and would result in 


._ much suffering and further heavy material losses for a 


country which already has suffered much from the ex- 
cesses committed by contending armies. 


al 


PARLIAMENTARY government is being put to the test 
in China by the drastic policy of President Yuan Shi Kai, 
who last week expelled from parliament by summary 
decree the three hundred members of the Kwo Ming- 
Tang party. ‘The expulsion of the Kwo Ming-Tangs . 
was the outcome of the old controversy between the 
North and the South, which culminated in the recent 
upheaval against Yuan Shi Kai when he was provisional 
president. The expelled party were supporters of Sun 
Yat Sen in his struggle against Yuan, and after the elec- 
tion of Yuan to the presidency they continued their ob- 
structive tactics in the parliament at Pekin, in an attempt 
to curtail the powers of the regularly constituted chief 
executive. The President’s energetic raid upon parlia- 
ment has caused grave apprehension among Chinese 
parliamentarians, whatever their political leanings, and 
it is feared the incident may serve as a precedent for 
further encroachment upon the rights of the assembly. 


wt 


THE Unionist party in the United Kingdom, defeated 
by the Liberals in two successive bitterly fought Parlia- 
mentary elections, are taking courage from the results of 
recent by-elections, which indicate that the liberal 
strength may be disintegrating. In Reading, England, 
last Saturday, a Unionist won a seat against the combined 
opposition of the Liberals and the Socialists; and on the 
same day in Linlithgow, Scotland, the usual Liberal ma- 
jority was cut to perilously near the vanishing point by 
the Unionist candidate. The outcome of the contest in 
the two constituencies is construed among the Unionists, 
and especially in the battleground of UJster, as an indi- 
cation of a revulsion of popular sentiment against the 
Home Rule Bill, for the passage of which over the veto 
of the House of Lords the Asquith cabinet is now rally- 
ing its forces at Westminster. The growing Unionist 
sentiment is finding expression in an organized demand 
for a fresh appéal to the electorate before Parliament 
proceeds to deal finally with the Irish problem. 


3s 


ONE of the results of the recent general election in Italy, 
which is regarded with undisguised satisfaction at the 
Vatican, is the decision of Ernesto Nathan, the Jewish- 
Freemason mayor of Rome, to resign his office. Mayor 
Nathan bases his decision upon the defeat of two of the 
candidates of the municipal bloc of which he is the leader. 
The withdrawal of Nathan from office will relegate to 
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temporary obscurity one of the most vigorous and out- 
spoken anti-clericals in Italian public life. Mayor Na- 
then’s attacks upon the Vatican, which have been neither 
rare nor moderate, have been met, from time to time, by 
denunciations from the Osserzatore Romano, the leading 
organ of the Vatican, which have been characterized by 
exceptional bitterness, tinged with an unmistakable 
anti-Semitism. The defeat of Nathan is taken by the 
clericals to mean that the tide of anti-clericalism in ltaly 
has been stemmed, and that Italian sentiment is once 
more turning to the Vatican. Whatever grounds there 
may be for such a view, the anti-clericals admit that the 
Roman electors have dealt them a telling blow. 


& 


PENDING events at Constantinople and at Athens indi- 
cate that a fresh crisis, involving a probable resumption 
of hostilities between late belligerents, is approaching in 
South-eastern Europe. Greece, determined to exact 
every advantage from Turkey under the terms of the 
Treaty of London, is mainteining a large army in Mace- 
donia for possible military action against Turkey, which 
is showing a disposition to insist upon the settlement of 
the question of the Agean Islands in a way favorable to 
Ottoman interests. Rather than yield to Greece, the 
government at Constantinople is showing an intention to 
attack that country and to carry out its threat of driving 
the Greeks back to their original frontiers. The difficul- 

‘ties of the position of the Greek government are greatly 
complicated by the apparent facts that the Greek treasury 
is empty, and that the army, kept under the colors for 
more than a year, is suffering privations which have 
damaged its fighting qualities. It is believed that the 
present situation cannot continue for many days longer. 


Brevities. 


No one nation has ever been able to monopolize a great 
idea. The thoughts of liberty, democracy, brotherhood, 
belong to no one race, but spring up as universal possessions 
wherever man has advanced sufficiently to think for 
himself. . 


As the writer was passing, on “Columbus Day,” 
through a small village of four or five churches near 
Boston, he noticed that only one church (the Unitarian) 
displayed a United States flag. Why should this not 
be more frequently done on patriotic days, since all our 
churches stand’ for both civil and religious liberty? 


From a recent volume of essays we read this somewhat 
surprising statement: ‘‘Romantic love, as idealized 
for us by our sentimental-minded forefathers, has long 
ago gone into bankruptcy. Henrik Ibsen sat as judge 
in the case, and George Bernard Shaw was appointed 
receiver with full power to reorganize the failing concern.” 


A German publicist once said that ‘administration 
is two-thirds of liberty,” meaning that the valuation 
of liberty depends largely on what the civilization of 
a country gives toa man. Liberty may signify to many 
freedom to do as one pleases, with thinness of life without 
depth and nobility, which is the evident danger of de- 
mocracy to-day. 


Said Mayor Gaynor: “I never knew a dividend to 
be got out of false statements yet”; and also this, “Sup- 
pose you pray every morning for a while for God to 
direct you to tell the truth, and see what fruits it will 
bear.”’ He also bore this testimony: ‘‘The Jews have 
brought down to us. from that border line where fable 
scarcely ceases and history begins, our knowledge of 
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the one true and ever-living God, which is the sum and 
substance of our religion. There are no mysteries in 
the Jewish religion. Everything is fact.” 


Buy your Christmas presents early in the day, and do 
it now. That will be your biggest gift of the holidays 
to the workers behind the counters and on the delivery 
wagons. 


It is a great step forward when religious men and 
women become really convinced that scientific theories 
are no more hostile to religion than the multiplication 
table is hostile. 


Curiosities of the working of the income-tax law will 
come to light. One is that it penalizes happy marriages 
in giving husbands and wives living apart greater exemp- 
tion to the wife and less to the husband. 


Bishop Vincent once told the Methodist pastors that 
it is in their power to more than double the circulation 
of their church papers, which would go far towards 
doubling the intelligent religious interest of their people. 


Prof. Drake of Wesleyan University, as a result of a 
theological questionaire sent to graduates of 1900 at 
Harvard University, Wesleyan, and the University of 
Illinois, remarks as follows: “‘The gist of the result may 
be summed up, perhaps, by saying that there is a gen- 
eral loyalty to the name of Christianity and to the Chris- 
tian Church, but a wide-spread tendency to abandon 
many beliefs which have been supposed essential to 
both.” 


Letters to the Editor. 
Daniel Webster. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I have read the letters on Daniel Webster and the 
7th of March speech which have appeared in the Reg- 
ister lately, and, it seems to me that there is one side 
of the subject which has been overlooked. All, or 
nearly all, of your correspondents have taken the ground 
that the displeasure incurred by Mr. Webster was 
felt or expressed only by declared Abolitionists. But 
great disappointment was felt at the North, not only 
by the anti-slavery party, but by Webster’s personal 
friends and adherents. One of Mr. Webster’s strongest 
friends and supporters, when the first rumor of the 
came, declared that it was quite impossible that he should 
have taken that ground. When it was no longer pos- 
sible to disbelieve the fact, he was so overcome that he 
was ill in his room for some days. 

The Massachusetts legislature were much agitated. 
Conventions were called to express disapprobation, 
and the whole feeling in Massachusetts was one of gloom 
and discouragement. The feeling was that Webster 
had gone over from his former position and allied him- 
self with the South, and that his speech was a bid for the 
Presidency. His course was severely criticised by many 
leading men of the Whig party, to which he belonged. 
J. T. Buckingham said in the legislature that he has 
been a personal friend of Daniel Webstet’s for thirty 
years, that he had looked up to him as a mentor and 
guide, but ““we are now on the opposite sides of the moral 
universe. 

No doubt Webster’s influence did much to foster union 
sentiment among the Northern men, and, while the Civil 
War was a great education in anti-slavery feelirig, 
there were many men who enlisted simply from a desire 
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to save the Union, especially among the conservative 
and wealthy element. I think that the rank and file 
were more anti-slavery, and it was not long before the 
war-songs began to show this strongly. 

“John Brown’s body lies mouldering in the grave, 

His soul is marching on,”’ 

was soon heard everywhere, and the war-song of 
Sherman’s army,— : 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! 

Hurrah! Hurrah! 

and others like it, showed what the real feeling of the 
army was. And by and by came Mis. Howe’s “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” 


“As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free!” 


We bring the jubilee, 
The flag that makes you free,” 


The prophecy of Channing, made twenty years before 
the Civil War, is very significant here. He said that, 
if the South seceded, “there would be no need of anti- 
slavery societies to convert,the North. The blow that 
would sever the Union for this cause [slavery] would 
produce an instantaneous explosion to shake the whole 
land. The moral sentiment against slavery, now kept 
down by the interests and duties which grow out of 
union, would burst its fetters, and be reinforced by the 
whole strength of the patriotic principle, as well as by 
all the prejudices and local passions which would follow 
disunion.” Ee Sgt 2 

Syndicalism. 
To the Editor of the Christian Regtster:— 

May I call the attention of your readers to the issue 
of the Independent for October 30? This most admi- 
rable of our weeklies offers in this number a striking poem 
by Robert Browning, hitherto unpublished, an article 
on “Dreaming” by Henri Bergson, exquisitely beautiful 
views of the Hetch-Hetchy Valley in the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, which is in danger of being stolen from the 
nation to be made into a water-tank for San Francisco, 
and much more that is of great interest and value. But 
most notable is an article entitled ‘‘Syndicalism—The 
Creed of Force,” by Arturo Giovannitti, which every 
one interested in our social welfare should read. This 
article was written in response to an editorial request 
that Mr. Giovannitti, as a leader of the I. W. W., should 
set forth the ethics of the movement as he understood 
them. The result is a statement of extraordinary frank- 
ness and clarity. This movement is with us; it is at- 
tracting the attention and the sympathy of increasing 
numbers; no one can afford not to know what it stands 
for. Any movement ultimately stands or falls according 
to its ethical ideal. ‘All the moral code of the Syn- 
dicalist movement may be summed up in these words,” 
says Giovannitti: “we are going to do what we need and 
intend to do, simply because we have the power to do it.” 
And, again, “The law, like bourgeois morality, is no 
concern of ours; ... we are not concerned with what the 
other classes consider right and-wrong; ...we create 
our own laws, our own moral values.’’ Outside of scab- 
bery, “any and all means are right and permissible on 
the sole condition that they bring results disastrous 
to the master class and advantageous to the proletariat. 
However shocking this may sound to pious, God-fearing 
souls, it mevertheless reflects the entire attitude of the 
Syndicalist movement in connection with the class 
struggle. If the attitude is indefensible on moral 
grounds, so much the better.” 

Is not a pronouncement like this worth our considera- 
tion? CLAYTON R. BOWEN. 
Mgapvitte, Pa. 
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Address to the Churches. 


In accordance with the by-laws and customs of the 
General Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches, and with affectionate greetings, the Council 
sends its address, “containing such advice and encour- 
agement as it deems appropriate’ to the Unitarian 
churches of America. f 

We may well congratulate ourselves on the successful 
Conference at Buffalo. -Conferences are no longer a 
novelty. Unitarians have been meeting together for 
many years. At the recent meetings there was an earnest- 
ness and a consciousness of a mission which testified un- 
mistakably to a spiritual sincerity and strength. Not- 
able things were said. Faces of former leaders were 
missed, but we still havea leadership of which we may well 
be proud. 

We may further congratulate ourselves that the Con- 
ference was the occasion for a most cordial display of 
hospitality on the part of two large Presbyterian Churches 
of Buffalo,—the First Presbyterian Church and the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church. The addresses of 
welcome by Dr. Raymond and Dr. Holmes were signs of 
the times,—signs of happier times of mutual respect and 
good-will among churches of different beliefs. We desire 
to express our high appreciation of such courtesies. 

We have reason to think, also, that what was inspiring 
and encouraging to the delegates in the addresses and 
papers presented to the Conference likewise made a 
favorable impression on the city of Buffalo. We gave 
no exhibition of ecclesiastical politics nor jealous raneor, 
but rather appeared to be a company of people seriously 
and open-mindedly interested in the problems oi religion. 
Such a meeting must have contributed not a little to the 
deeper and more progressive religious life of the city. 

The hospitality of the Buffalo people to our Fellowship 
was most cordial and untiring. There was a “human 
touch” in the various incidents of the Conference which 
was quite unusual and enjoyable. 

A reading of the reports of the special sessions will 
convince any one so unfortunate as not to attend the Con- 
ference that the organizations represented are keenly 
alive to their special tasks. Those of us who participated 
in the meetings heard reports of progress and were made 
to see visions of greater things which loyal workers pro- 
pose to accomplish. 

The reports of the two commissions on “Methods of 
Ordination of Ministers” and on “Theological Educa- 
tion” were notable documents. The Council would com- 
mend them to the careful reading of our Fellowship. 
We would also commend the practice of committing diffi- 
cult denominational problems to commissions for careful 
study. 

It was made clear that our churches have a social mes- 
sage for the cause of justice and of human uplift. Who 
should be more thoroughly alive to the social duty than 
the Unitarian, with his conception of the divine human- 
ity and of the religiousness of brotherliness and of service? 
As a denomination we are small, but as a denomination 
we are expressing ourselves in no uncertain terms on great 
social questions. 

We have no hesitation in declaring our confidence in 
the future of our denomination. We urge a strengthen- 
ing and deepening of denominationalism among us. We 
are free churches. We need not be afraid of denomina- 
tionalism. It is not necessarily sectarianism. De- 
nominationalism expresses individuality; and it is good 
if the individuality is good, strong, purposeful, and sym- 
pathetic, contributing its own message, doing its own 
work for the uplift of mankind, working not so much apart 
from others and against them as with them. Our chil- 
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dren do not love their country any the less when we teach 
them the larger human patriotism. And so with their 
church. Patriotism begins at home. Enthusiasm for 
religion begins in one’s own fellowship. We do not find 
that the “detached and universal’’ Unitarians are of 
much use either to Unitarianism or to the cause of relig- 
ion itself. We proclaim the importance of getting away 
from traditionalism. But getting away from  tradi- 
tionalism does not mean that we ought to forget our 
traditions, but only that we should not be bound by them. 

At the meetings in Buffalo there was a very strong 
sentiment informally expressed to hold the next Con- 
ference in San Francisco, in 1915. Other church bodies 
have made arrangements to hold conferences there, and 
it was urged that we ought to give our Unitarian Fellow- 
ship on the Pacific coast the same vital experience with 
the larger Unitarian Fellowship. 

‘The Council has now confirmed the sentiment expressed 
in Buffalo and has unanimously voted to hold its next 
meeting in the city of San Francisco in connection with 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 

The Council is confident that we shall go to San Fran- 
cisco with great denominational enthusiasm. We shall 
aim to make a Unitarian impression on the religious life 
of the Pacific coast. More than that, we shall aim to 
make an impression on the country through which we 
pass, that it may be known that the Unitarians are going 
to hold meetings in San Francisco. Dr. Crothers has 
suggested a Missionary Pilgrimage across the country 
following the main Continental lines of transportation. 
Here is an opportunity to sow broadcast the seed of 
religious liberalism. 

Let the churches take this opportunity to heart at 
once. Let them begin at once to plan for the attendance 
of their ministers and delegates. While the travelling 
expenses will be greatly reduced, the cost of such a trip 
will be much more than to any Conference in the past. 
The opportunity, however, is worth an extra effort. The 
Conference will itself be under unusually heavy expenses, 
but let us all get a vision of a great experience and even 
these added expenses will be cheerfully met. 

For all these things, however, plans will have to be 
laid along long lines, not only by the officers of the Con- 
ference, but by each church in the fellowship. 

Let us take to ourselves the inspiration that we have 
something to give and work to do as a denomination. 
The fact that the Department on Foreign Relations had 
charge, for the first time; of an afternoon session of the 
Conference in Buffalo ought to make us realize that the 
thing to which we are called is nothing less than a World 
Cause. We have had too narrow a vision of our mission. 
We rejoice in the erection of every new Unitarian church, 
for every such church is a monument of religious free- 
dom. But the time has come when we must realize that 
our work does not end with new Unitarian churches in 
our own land. It is a sobering and inspiriting thought 
that in our church life we are not living unto ourselves 
alone, but unto an actual religious advancement in the 
world. 

Other churches acknowledge a world responsibility. 
So thoroughly does their missionary activity work itself 
out for good in the home churches that it seems a clear 
proof to them that the liberal churches with no missions 
have little vitality and no future. 

Competent observers are beginning to show us that we 
Unitarians have a great opportunity. A world-wide ser- 
vice beckons to us from every direction, and, if we refuse 
to heed it, others will step in and do what they cannot do 
as well as we; for we havea form of faith that is friendly 
not only to the scientific and philosophic spirit of the 
modern world, but also to the faiths of other religions. 
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We must understand that modern missions are not all 
of a type. They do not always mean preaching “the 
glorious gospel of everlasting damnation.’ Out mission- 
ary obligations are different from other churches. Our 
methods are different, our aims are different, yet they 
are just as definitely missionary. We can, of course, 
sustain such practical works of education and human 
uplift as we can handle, but our endeavors should chiefly 
lie in the constructive work of religious education. 

We know now that there are people who need our ideas 
for their soul’s good. We know that Unitarianism has 
been light for them that sit in darkness, encouragement 
to the fearful, and hope to many who have not been hope- 
ful. And so we must act. We must send these thoughts 
forth in the faith that they will do good. As Dr. Wendte 
has said, ‘The alternative presented to us is an enlarged 
vision of religious provincialism and sterility.” 

Our Unitarianism isa life-giving message, and “ Woe 
unto us if we preach not the gospel.’”’ It is not sectarian 
to feed the hungry minds and hearts unfed by other 
churches. The faith that we have a faith for all men 
puts us under obligations to all men until it is delivered. 


MINo?T Srmons, 
Chairman of the Council of the General Conference. 


Spiritual Life. 


You will confer the greatest benefits on your city, not 
by raising its roofs, but by exalting its souls. For it is 
better that great souls should live in small habitations 
than that abject slaves should burrow in great houses.— 
Epictetus. 

vw 


Let us do our duty, and pray that we may do our duty 
here, now, to-day,—not in dreamy sweetness, but in active 
energy; not in the green oasis of the future, but in the 
dusty desert of the present; not in the imaginations of 
otherwhere, but in the realities of now—F.. W. Farrar. 
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When the heart is wearied by the hard conflict of life, 
it is well sometimes to withdraw to the solitude for rest 
and inspiration. There may come peace and courage 
and renewed strength; but it will not do to stay there, 
thinking to serve God. ‘The service of God is the service 
of one’s fellow-men.—H. C. McDougall. 


ws 


We want the vision of a calmer and simpler beauty to 
tranquillize us in the midst of artificial tastes. We want 
the draught of a purer spring to cool the flame of our 
excited life. We want, in other words, the spirit of the 
life of Christ, simple, natural, with power to calm and 
soothe the feelings which it rouses,—the fulness of the 
spirit which can never intoxicate——F. W. Robertson. 


Sd 


The great, true socialism of the future, the great thing 
that is going to make us all work together as the genera- 
tions pass by, is the mutual need and the assurance that 
for such vast work as has got to be done in this world be- 
fore all shines perfectly with true lustre God is going to 
require service of every man with every other man, and 
all true serving men are brethren. And the work that 
any of us do is so great, and the work that any of us do is 
so little, that we may well join hands in doing it, and never 
question which is the strongest, if we can only be one in 
the brotherhood of united souls—Phillips Brooks. 


Ce —— SS 
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The Gentle Art of Making Enemies. 


BY REV. SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS. 


Under this fascinating title Mr. Whistler—himself 
a past-master in the art—published a volume several 
years ago. It is doubtful if any one ever read the book 
through; and those who dipped into it got only one 
clear idea, which was that Mr. Whistler had an enemy, 
and that his name was Ruskin. ‘The subject, however, 
is one that deserves fuller treatment. 

Once every one was supposed to have an enemy,— 
sometimes several of them. ‘To the more militant natures 
this gave an inspiration to maledictory psalms, while 
to the higher order of saints it furnished the opportunity 
for the grace of forgiveness. In these ‘piping days of 
peace” there are many private persons who have never 
been able to love their enemies because they have not 
been conscious of having any. Of course, they have 
their spiritual battles; but this is not the same thing 
as having a malicious adversary in the flesh. Such per- 
sons, if they are to have enemies, must make them. 

This is not such an easy thing as it may seem to those 
who are endowed by nature with the gift of provoking 
antagonism. ‘There are persons, indeed, who do not 
need to study the art. They make enemies as the bee 
makes honey. They are gifted with*an assortment of 
“odd, perverse antipathies.”’ They have a quick sen- 
sibility to slight and insult, a fine tact which enables 
them to touch instantly the sensitive points of their ac- 
quaintances, a retentive memory which treasures up 
not only sins of commission, but the more irritating sins 
of omission. It is no merit in such persons to have 
enemies, they come so easily. The rules of an art are 
not intended for those who have been gifted with such 
peculiar genius; but for those who are willing, by patient 
labor, to overcome their natural defects. 

To listen to the discourses of some fervent young 
ministers, one would imagine that all that is needed is 
to strike an heroic attitude, and, defying the world and 
all its works, proceed to tell the unwelcome truth. But 
one cannot be certain that independence in thought and 
speech will always make enemies. There have been 
reformers of the most undoubted courage, who sought 
the crown of martyrdom, but all in vain. According 
to all the rules, people ought to have been offended by 
their plain-speaking; but, somehow, they were not. 
There was about them ‘‘a sweet, attractive kind of grace”’ 
that disarmed the opposition that their words excited. 

They rebuked sin, and the sinner thanked them. They 
espoused an unpopular cause, and people respected them 
for their courage. ‘They dared to be unconventional; and 
society, instead of ostracizing them, delighted in their 
originality. 

If we could adopt the Calvinistic doctrine that men 
are naturally averse to all good, the art of making enemies 
would be much simplified. We could then measure our 
growth in grace quite accurately by the amount of oppo- 
sition we encounter. The antagonism of the wicked 
world would serve our moral balances as the pull of grav- 
itation by which to weigh our virtues. 

Experience, however, teaches that the antipathy to 
righteousness cannot be counted upon as a constant 
quantity. While in the stern conflicts of public life 
it may be sufficient praise of a statesman to point to 
the enemies he has made, this does not hold true of 
private persons. Even if we grant that from the heart 
of the abandoned sinner there flows a current of malevo- 
lent feeling toward saintliness, yet it will be likely to 
seek the best conductor. The disagreeable saint is a 
better conductor than one who is “‘blithe and debonair.” 
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To make enemies, one must not only have virtues, one 
must make his vittue irritating. When Saint Francis went 
forth to meet the wicked wolf of Gubbio, and addressed 
him, with genial courtesy, as “ Brother Wolf,” showing him 
the error of his past ways, and at the same time expressing 
his faith in his future well-doing, ‘‘the wolf, with gestures 
of body, tail, and eyes, and with head bowed, showed that 
he had accepted what Saint Francis said, and would ob- 
serve it.” What an opportunity lost for pious wolf- 
baiting! Saint Dominic, on his first appearance, would 
have aroused every wolfish passion; and then he would 
have grappled with the beast and have slain it, bearing 
ever after the scars of the honorable conflict. Talents 
differ. Saint Francis would, at the best, have been a 
clumsy practitioner of our gentle art. 

In this, as in every art, the controlling factor is the 
subtle, indefinable element of style. It is not what you 
say, but the way you say it, that makes enemies; not 
what you do, but the way you do it. It is not sufficient 
to tell the truth. It is possible you might tell it so dis- 
passionately that no personal feeling would be aroused, 
or with a frank friendliness that would call out gratitude; 
or there might be in your words a dash of humor that 
would take away all bitterness. You can never make 
enemies in that way. 

To be uniformly successful, you must infuse an ele- 
ment of scorn into what you do and say. Add a scornful 
look or word to your alms, and your beneficiary becomes 
your enemy. Give good advice with a supercilious air, 
and it will rankle in the heart of one who came seeking 
a friend. It is only a crude device to ‘‘add insult to 
injury,” but to add insult to a benefit is to produce a 
compound that irritates human nature beyond endur- 
ance. The victim cannot find relief in a burst of honest 
indignation, but his resentment smoulders under the 


wet blanket of his gratitude. 


The Great Despoifer. 


BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


“fz fur war, I call it murder— 
There ye have it plain and flat. 
I don’t have to go no furder 
Than my Testament fur that.” 
—Hosea Biglow. 


a 


If only the histories of all the wars of the world might 
be written entirely with a camera, or with a brush which 
would paint in all its demoniac hues the crimson sacri- 
lege of war! 

But history is seldom written by those who have seen 
battlefields after an engagement; hence a heavy veil 
of illusion, woven of years, forgetfulness, and misrepre- 
sentation, forever hides from the public the savage 
horrors of war, and gold braid, brass buttons, drums, 
and martial music, before and after the booming of 
cannons, assist the treacherous delusion accepted by the 
world at large. 

Those who would read the true history of wars must 
read it as war writes it large on the great battlefields 
of the world; read it as it is written in distorted faces, 
mangled limbs, tortured and diseased bodies and souls; 
read it in rivers of blood and woes unutterable entailed 
on generation after generation. 

Nor does this authentic history of war stop with the 
ghastly illustrations on the field of battle. If one would 
read it faithfully and unflinchingly, he must continue 
with the invisible but no less cruel record written in 
millions of broken hearts and frustrated hopes of wives, 
mothers, fathers, sisters, and sweethearts. We mark 
with monuments the sites where our heroes fell, and lay 
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wreaths on the empty tombs of the slain; but who has 
ever read the inscriptions in the vast cemeteries filled 
with cenotaphs, where once were human hearts? 

We count the slain upon a given battlefield; but who 
has ever numbered the untold millions that are as truly 
slain when they are denied the right to be by the slaughter 
of those who would have been their fathers but for war? 
Among the six hundred thousand slain in our Civil War, 
many of them only past boyhood, can any one tell 
how many of them or their possible descendants might 
have been statesmen, inventors, poets, and philanthro- 
pists, who would have averted the worst evils of their 
day, or, with great undertakings, blazoned their country’s 
name with glory? 

Nor should the enumeration of the slain stop with the 
record of the loss of lives merely. War slays not only 
life, but a perilous percentage of the virtues and graces 
which give life its only worth. Christianity, love, broth- 
ethood, morality, courtesy, honor, and honesty are also 
among the unnumbered slain, and the sum total of all 
these moral fractions of manhood, which go down in 
battle, should be included in the record of mortalities. 

And what shall be said of the influence of the diseased 
moral remainder that goes back to transmit its woes to 
the race? 

Finally, from beginning to end, the logic of war is 
childish, fallacious, and criminal. Any one will grant 
that there is no difference between any two men which 
cannot be adjusted without bloodshed, and that such 
bloodshed is murder. But war declares that precisely 
the same conditions which may exist between two men, 
when existing between two nations, justify and glorify 
murder. 

Is it not time for us to awake and brand with the mark 
of Cain the man whose guilty act of word or deed may 
light the brutal fuse of war? 


A Real Gospel. 


BY REV. JAMES G. TOWNSEND. 


It will never again be possible to believe, as it was be- 
lieved by some a century ago, that religion was a cunning 
subterfuge of priests and kings, that they might therewith 
enslave the people... We all know now that religion has its 
roots, like a great oak, in the earth, as deep in human 
nature as any of the instincts and passions. It has exer- 
cised, and will continue to exercise, a mighty influence 
over the whole being of man by reason of its immeasur- 
able motives and sanctions and aspirations. It is an 
abiding and almost omnipotent force and must always 
be reckoned with. 

I am confident that the human imagination is just as 
hungry for beauty, that the human heart is just as hun- 
gry for love, that the human mind is just as hungry for 
truth, and that the human soul is just as hungry for 
religion as ever, but it must be a real religion, a real 
gospel. 

It is not necessary, however, to retain those old super- 
stitions which still attract the crowds in the great cathe- 
dral. It is not necessary to make the sacred book an 
infallible revelation; it is not necessary to have an old and 
musical liturgical service; it is not necessary to create a 
““mysterious” spiritual atmosphere; it is not necessary 
to preserve the old forms and symbols, but it is necessary 
to have a real religion. 

The minister of to-day, with a real gospel, will make 
his appeal to both the uneducated and the educated man. 
He will have a profound love of truth. He will see that 
it is a poor religion which depends upon falsehood or 
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duplicity. He will see that religious truth differs from 
other truth not in the way employed to find it, but in its 
objects, and that, therefore, even’ truth about God is 
still scientific truth. He will see that religion does not 
reveal truth or knowledge, but that truth or knowl- 
edge is only revealed by science. 

The minister of to-day will hate all asceticism, but 
he will master in his own soul his appetites and passions. 
He will have a real faith,—a faith in a power not himself 
and immeasurably greater than himself; a power that 
circumscribes and subsumes the bad and gives victory 
to the good; a faith that, despite the dark tragedies 
and sorrows that beset us, somehow or other life is al-— 
ways, in the noblest sense, ‘worth while.” That he 
may show this ‘‘worth whileness”’ he will use art, he will 
use music, he will use play, he will use feeling, but above 
all he will use truth. 

He will love little children, he will lift our hearts to 
beauty. He will seek the meadow path fringed with 
flowers, the blue roof of day, and the black star-sown 
roof of night. He will find everywhere his palimpsest, his 
song, and his prayer; and he will find his audience whether 
he preaches in a hall, a cabin, or a barn. He sees the 
immanent sublimity around him, and recognizes in the 
woven fabric of existence that rolls out from the great 
loom of nature in an infinite series toward beauty and 
truth, the ever-growing garment of wisdom and of love. 

JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


A Reasonable Faith. 


BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN, D.D. 


ie 


We have hitherto been speaking of a mental possession 
called knowledge, and we must now go on to consider, 
from the point of view we have established, another 
mental possession called faith. Faith is perhaps even 
more valuable to us at times than knowledge itself, and 
it is also about the most dangerous spiritual compound 
we are called upon to handle. Religion, which is largely 
a matter of faith, is, according to its quality, mankind’s 
chief blessing and its heaviest handicap. I wish now to 
speak of a reasonable faith, being under the impression 
that nothing in all the world is of more consequence to 
the future of humanity; and that an unreasonable faith 
is precisely the worst obstacle which forces of advance 
and enlightenment have to surmount. 

Our knowledge, we have said, comes from experience 
and reflection. Faith, on the other hand, might be de- 
fined as a mixture of knowledge, or of what we take to be 
knowledge and imagination. Our lines of the known, 
which we have at least approximately located, we pro- 
ject ideally on into the unknown, with a certain assur- 
ance that, as we follow them up, we shall be able to prove 
their validity. The extent to which we do this may 
surprise us not a little when we look into the working 
of our minds. We all live by faith far more than we 
commonly realize. A very considerable portion of what 
people think they know is apt to be nothing else but faith. 
Even science, cautious, hard-headed, and sceptical as 
it is supposed to be, is absolutely full and saturated with 
faith; and for the temerity to rest a ladder to the clouds 
on the fewest possible square inches of quaking ground 
commend me very often to what esteems itself, at any 
rate, the scientific mind. 

But, in truth, faith is one of the necessary and inevi- 
table manifestations of human life; and it bulks rather 
larger in the world’s attention than does knowledge, 
because the absorbing question of the moment is, always, 
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not where we have beén, or where we now are, but where 
are we going? It is the next step, or the final goal, upon 
which our eyes are chiefly fastened, and that only the eye 
of faith can show us. 

It could almost be said that the highest use of what 
we know is to serve as the foundation for these lines of 
faith. At all events nothing interests us so much as does 
this ‘“‘substance of things hoped for,” this ‘‘evidence of 
things not seen.’’ Nothing else so grips our whole being, 
and commands us for stupendous labors and sacrifices as 
does the faith that has revealed itself to our ideal vision. 
All men are its willing servants, if not its helpless and 
hopeless victims. We reach out for faith in obedience 
to instincts that will not be denied. We must look the 
way we are going; and we cannot act forcefully or in- 
telligently without somehow defining to ourselves the 
ideal purpose toward which our action tends. 

Faith is so much a practical necessity of our daily 
lives that it is absurd to think of it as if it might be, pos- 
sibly, killed out of the mind. A few mental acrobats 
may poise themselves on the tight rope of a thorough 
going agnosticism; but the common man, with all the 
earth to walk upon, will never see any reason why he 
should adopt that path. 

We are not confronted by the alternative of faith or 
no faith; for faith of some kind, and in rather plentiful 
supply, humanity is bound to have. The only question 
lies between a good faith and a bad faith; between one 
kind which leads where man might rightfully desire to 
go, and another which ieads no whither, or only into the 
deeper heart of a profitless wilderness. 

And that, indeed, is a most momentous question. 
Faith is really the pillar of cloud by day and fire by night 
that all men wish to follow. But how if, instead of a 
divine illumination, their eyes get fastened upon a mere 
will-o’-the-wisp, whose fitful course they emulate with all 
the ardor and devotion of the saints? Faith is a great 
light of life if we are to undertake the least quest for a 
higher good. “But,’’ said Jesus, “if the light that is in 
thee be darkness, how great is that darkness!” 

No more serious problem confronts us than that cf the 
religion of a people,—the quality of their faith. If that 
be not good, it is sure to taint their whole being; and only 
as that becomes capable of sustaining noble and per- 
sistent endeavor have they a-fair chance of keeping in 
the main road of advancing civilization. If there were 
time, I would confidently undertake to justify this asser- 
tion by histo1ic examples. 

The now common mood of indifference to religion, 
as if it were a negligible thing, is to me almost inconceiv- 
able. The reform of it is really fundamental to all re- 
forms. There is no good hope of a better life anywhere 
except as men get a better faith. When superstitions 


have been deeply seated in the mind, they cannot be. 


kept there, in some sealed compartment, where they have 
no influence upon the general character and life: more 
or less they will pervade all a man’s thinking and doing, 
and he cannot be, in any respect, the man he might be if 
the superstitions were not there. 

Now if, as I maintain, it be highly desirable to have the 
world’s faith made of the best possible quality, then I 
know of but one way by which such improvement can 
be secured. It must be subjected to that same revising 
and correcting process of reflection through which our 
knowledge is improved. 

When we come to the point of realizing that faith is 
one of the really great possessions of our minds and that 
it ought to be a growing and unfolding thing, like every- 
thing else in our life, then it seems plain that, if we want 
it to develop into something worth while, what we call 
the intellect must be set to work upon it. 
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Since we have already recognized the weakness called 
““intellectualism,”’ it follows that the intellect, not being 
wisely employed in this enterprise, may make a very 
sorry mess of its attempted jurisdiction over the field of 
faith, though the people most afraid of intellect in relig- 
ion are generally the ones most likely to be victimized 
by an overdose of intellectualism. After all there is no 
rationalist like a Romanist; and the main trouble with 
him is that he judges everything by a system of phi- 
losophy that has long been fixed and closed. ‘The knowl- 
edge which he mixes with his imagination is not up to 
date, and, therefore, his compound of faith reflects an 
artificial system of ideas quite as much as it reflects the 
actual universe surrounding him. 

But, whatever the risk of this kind may be, and whether 
it be scholasticism or agnosticism or materialism, or any 
other ism, that renders the intellect incompetent for 
its task, that risk has to be faced. Faith, as much as 
the knowledge of experience, needs the review and check 
which trained reflection can alone give. However ar- 
dently it may assert itself, it is no safe guide till calm 
reflective thought has made study of it in the Jight of the 
world’s best models, and given its sanction to such belief. 

Of course, when one speaks of a reasonable faith, he 
does not mean one so tied down to the limits of knowl- 
edge that there is no imagination in it. He means one 
for which reason is able to show some balance of prob- 
ability. Any other faith but this is apt to be futile, so 
far as life’s higher purposes are concerned, because a 
very little distrust, set up where the reason is unsatis- 
fied, spreads a sort of paralysis through the whole of 
our being. That is, at present, the real difficulty with 
the Christian world. It may pretend and insist that 
it does not doubt; but, nevertheless, just question 
enough as to the basis of its faith in actual reality has 
entered into its mind to weaken the kindling and victo- 
rious quality of its faith, and it cannot recover its ‘‘nerve”’ 
for the great undertakings before it till it has put its 
faith in such form that this shadow of doubt can be 
removed. 

But chiefly, when intellect or reflection undertakes 
a ctitical review of faith, its task is to look to the mixture 
of which faith is composed. First of all, what of the 
assumed knowledge on which faith bases itself? Is that 
the best that the world has to offer? If it is not, but 
only a quite inferior article made long ago, when knowl- 
edge was less complete than it is to-day, then it is the 
privilege and the duty of the intellect to witness to 
that inadequacy. Obviously, any faith about the physi- 
cal world, based on the idea that it was stationary and 
flat, would now be absurd and useless. Just as obviously 
any faith about the Bible, based upon a supposed knowl- 
edge which leaves out of account what has recently 
been discovered as to the sources and authorship of that 
book, is not of the best possible quality. Faith in the 
church which rests on dense ignorance what the history 
of the church truly is is not a reasonable faith. Imagi- 
nation can only carry out farther the lines of the known, 
and, if those lines be all twisted to start with, then faith 
is like to be equally false. 

It is well said that while a scientific morality is impos- 
sible, yet any satisfactory morality without a scientific 
basis is unthinkable. Reason alone cannot build the 
whole structure that faith needs; but, when imagination 
is called in, it should have the best foundation that reason 
can provide, otherwise there is no reasonable faith. 
Thus stands part of the task which intellect is set to do 
for the furtherance of the religious life. 

In the next place we have to depend upon intellectual 
criticism to keep down to some proper limit the amount 
of imagination that we mix with our knowledge, in order 
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to make for ourselves a faith. A moment ago we spoke 
of faith as being sometimes a dangerous spiritual com- 
pound. Too much imagination is apt to render it a 
highly explosive thing. Take a little knowledge, which 
is very likely rather imperfect knowledge at the best, 
and add to it all the fiery imagination it can be made to 
absorb, and you have something that is easily capable 
of blowing our human world to pieces. 

Excess of imagination is quite sure either to produce 
that result in places or to make the religious life run all 
to froth, like some liquids too heavily charged with gas. 
Read a little of the theogonies or ideal cosmogonies of 
some Oriental religions, and you will realize how foolish 
is that faith of which an unrestrained fancy has obtained 
entire control. Suppose those things in which a good 
deal of the world’s faith has loved to riot and revel were 
all true, what earthly use have they for anybody? 

One object of reason should be to restrict the imagi- 
native part of faith to constructions that have some kind 
of coherence with sober experience. What was the good 
of speaking with tongues! Paul wanted to know, if 
nobody understood what the tongues were saying. 
Plainly, the saints were only amusing themselves with 
that sort of exercise, and it is but a poor amusement 
which does not tend, in some small degree at least, toward 
edification. Especially since religion is, almost of neces- 
sity, so closely allied with art, some curb needs to be 
put upon the religious imagination. I have myself 
heaid a high dignitary of the Church suggest that, when 
religion had found a beautiful symbol, it was nothing but 
an impertinence for reason to appear, demanding what 
truth there was under the symbol. 

And that suggestion seems to me to betray even a 
shocking lack of the sense of responsibility about relig- 
ion. It sounds as if faith had nothing to think of save 
the esthetic enjoyment of its images. Faith is set to 
lead mankind in the highest quest it has to undertake,— 
to strengthen its heart for issues, when nothing short of 
life and death are at stake. How safe is it for a leader- 
ship, charged with such responsibility as that, to chase 
pleasing fancies, careless whether or not they divert 
human feet from the main path of truth? 

So much, then, for the quality of faith, if it is to per- 
form for us any useful or inspiring office. It must not 
be so imaginative as to be merely fanciful; and what it 
claims as its basis in knowledge must be true, so far as 
human experience and reflection can make it true. To 
accomplish these ends, the best intellect that the world 
holds is none too good to be employed, nor can that 
intellect find a worthier task. 

But, though quality here, as elsewhere, is the great 
affair, and quantity is a secondary matter, one brief 
remark about this latter seems to me not out of place. 
It should go without saying, among intelligent people, 
that a very moderate amount of reasonable faith far sur- 
passes a huge sum of indiscriminate belief. ‘There are 
people, it would appear, who expect to be saved through 
much believing, as they expect God to hear because of 
their much speaking. We may well content ourselves 
to believe less, if what faith we have be able to pass 
through the fire of criticism without shrinking. 

And yet quantity does count for something; and it is 
possible to be too niggardly with faith, especially in 
societies where not believing much has become rather a 
fashion. You have, perchance, heard men talk learnedly, 
convincingly, and even inspiringly about the ‘“‘great ad- 
venture of faith,’’ who have none the less appeared in a 
somewhat ridiculous light when they come to state what 
they personally were prepared to embark upon that 
venture. It has seemed too much like sending a ship 
to the East laden with a few yards of calico, to bring 
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back one chest of tea. I do not call that faith reasonable 
which has no more courage but to risk some minute 
fraction of its possessions on the uncertainties of the 
future. ‘That is as if the servant who received the ten 
talents had buried most of them, but had gone into the 
market with a few shillings to see what gain he could 
pick up. 

Faith is, confessedly, an excursion into the unknown; 
such an excursion as Columbus made, to prove his theory 
that the world was round. After all, that is not very 
much of an adventure upon the ocean which is afraid 
to get out of sight of land; and no new continents are 
likely to be discovered if just over the horizon is as 
far as men care to go. Since something must be risked, 
let us risk enough to make the game worth while! If 
we are going to have any faith at all, let us have enough 
to take us somewhere, enough to furnish us a decent 
excuse for putting forth into the great deeps by which 
we are surrounded. My criticism upon some eminently 
respectable movements in our modern world would be 
that they are too scared lest they be caught believing 
something about the unseen. To be sure, there are 
many warnings as to what that belief in the unseen may 
come to; and, if one is extremely sensitive about being 
mixed up, in ignorant minds, with astrologers and the- 
osophists, no doubt he will incline to keep a great way 
off their territory. But faith may be unreasonable 
through its lack of willingness to grasp the probabilities 
which life puts before it, as well as through imaginative 
excess; and sometimes a mind which sees only through 
a glass, very darkly indeed, having the courage of its 
convictions, breaks its way on into tracts where the 
timid angels, afterward, are glad enough to tread. 

And, finally, how shall we rate or estimate the value, 
whether for ourselves or for the world about us, of such 
a reasonable faith as we have here tried to sketch? With 
what shall we compare it as a staff of our life, a source 
of strength in weakness and of hope in darkness, a solace 
for woe, an inspirer of brave and helpful deeds, a guide 
to achievements that bless and benefit mankind? Far 
back in the childhood of our race, when there was but little 
effort to enlarge man’s kingdom of the known, immense 
stores of human energy were expended to acquire some 
kind of faith. Religion was for ages, by all odds, the 
dominant interest of the world’s life. ‘Those primitive 
men and women were subject to certain instincts of their 
being, as all life has been. What was the meaning of 
that unceasing attempt to find a satisfying faith, if not 
that, somehow, faith was to be their gateway into a 
promised land! 

The past, said once a great orator, ‘The past at least 
is secure.” What has been won, at any given moment, 
of knowledge or of character we have gathered into 
But we live chiefly 
to enrich that store, to acquire new knowledge and 
achieve a better character; and for this we demand 
an ever fresh and vital and reasonable faith. 

Well might a man sell all that he had to buy this price- 
less gift. No other mortal is so poor and abject as 
he who has it not; and he who can feel that he does 
possess it, in however small a measure, has something 
to impart which renders him the steward of an immense 
and sacred trust. A faith which can really direct us 
where the great triumphs of the soul are to be won, and 
can prevent us from spending our labor for that which is 
not bread, is worth working for with all the zeal and 
industry we can command. 

It is worth suffering for if still its adherents must 
encounter misunderstanding and abuse. It is worth 
taking, with infinite patience, to a world whose 
of heart is a far more sorry spectacle than its lack of bread. 
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Too many champions of one or another faith, which 
rather makes a point of setting reason at defiance, abound 
on every hand. Among these “blind leaders of the 
blind” it is good to have one’s dwelling and companion- 
ship with those who, whatever their shortcomings, mean 
to work and witness for a reasonable faith. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 


A Hymn for Peace. 


BY LEWIS GILBERT WILSON. 


O Thou, whose might the ages own, 
Bid us thy bells of peace to ring! 
Fain would we hail thy coming, Lord, 
And Love’s triumphant anthems sing. 


How long beneath thy sunlit skies 
Must armored nations storm the sea? 

How long upon thy fruitful plains 
War’s scourge of fire and famine be? 


From self-deception, pride of power 
And conquests vain, we would depart; 
The tumults of the world declare 
The false ambitions of the heart. 


Thy bells of peace, O God, shall ring, 
And war shall cease, or soon or late, 

When thy great love in ours shall raze 
The frowning castles of our hate. 


O Thou whose might the ages own 
Our prayers and prophecies fulfil; 

Bid war within our souls to yield 
Submission to thy higher will. 


Che Pulpit. 


An Election Sermon. 


BY REV. OSCAR B. HAWES. 


To the angel of the church in Philadelphia write: ... Hold fast 
that which thou hast, that no one take away thy crown. He that 
overcometh, I will make him a pillar in the temple of my God.— 
REVELATIONS iii. 7-12. 


How strangely modern the words sound! History 
has repeated itself. The situation confronting the 
ancient Philadelphia and the new is the same. ‘There 
was then, as now, the intense conflict between the powers 
of right and wrong, between vice and purity, corruption 
and honesty, slavery and tyranny, and now, as then, we 
need the message, ‘‘Be thou faithful unto death, and I 
will give thee the crown of life.” 

‘Three years ago in our city there were many who were 
beginning to despair of municipal government. They 
feared that the forces of corruption could not be over- 
come. Faith in man was being weakened. ‘This loss 
of faith was serious. It meant a decreasing sense of the 
Divine and the Eternal. When men do not themselves 
reveal God, he is not apt to be seen anywhere. 

Then, owing to a series of fortunate circumstances, 
a partial victory was won. An open door was set before 
us. It was said that victory over the forces of corruption 
was impossible. Now we are enjoying the fruits of such 
a victory. Justice and righteousness have gained power. 
It has been said that the personal honesty of the chief 
executive of the city had radiated through every depart- 
ment under him. What a remarkable transformation 
has taken place in our city! From degradation equal 
to that of the Children of Israel in Egypt, from a system 
which bred moral wrong and civic shame, from con: 
ditions in which the bodies and souls of ruined women 
paid tribute to the police and the broad way of destruc- 
tion was open to youth, we have been led to a height 
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from which we have gained a vision of a land of promise 
before us. 

Now we are at the parting of the ways. ‘There is a 
great moral choice to be made by the people of our city. 
The blessing or the curse awaits us. The moment of 
the supreme test has come. Our material well-being 
will be affected by the outcome. If we choose aright, 
our streets will be lighter and cleaner; the sources of 
disease will be decreased; our city domestic economy 
will be more efficient; vice will be lessened; corruption 
will be opposed. More important than this is the ques- 
tion as to what sort of ideals shall be dominant among 
us. Shall public office be looked upon as a means of 
private gain? Shall a political party become simply 
a means for caring for a family of friends? Shall police- 
men become protectors of vice and our courts the safe- 
guard of the wicked? Shall government be upheld by 
forced tribute as in the days of the Roman, and the gain 
of the few be at the expense of the many? Such is the 
crisis before us, and what has Christianity to do with it? 
That is the question which should be pressed home to 
every church of every communion, which should be pressed 
home to every citizen who acknowledges any allegiance 
to the Christian faith. 

First of all, Christianity has to realize itself. It can 
do nothing until it shakes off its sectarian limitations, 
its outer authority, its ancient statements of truth. It 
has to become an impelling and expanding spirit. Chris- 
tianity should be the divine life in the soul of man. It 
is a life to which we are called. Christianity means 
Christlike service.. It means loyalty to a sacred cause. 
In this hour of moral danger Christianity should bring 
a mighty faith in the right into the midst of men. If 
every member of every church in this city believed that 
Christianity meant living a life and not the statement 
of a creed, there would be no doubt of the outcome of 
the conflict of right with wrong. Christianity in this 
crisis should make every citizen so act and vote that the 
world will believe that God is alive and expressing him- 
self through men. With this faith in the right impelling 
it, Christianity should insist that we become redeemers 
or hang our heads in shame jas unworthy of the fellow- 
ship of him whose name we bear. 

Christianity in this crisis should insist that not the 
members of one party only, but that each and every one 
of us in this great city are members of one family. We 
cannot excape the bond of brotherhood. The evil of 
one affects us all. This is a great principle of Chris- 
tianity. It is a supreme fact of life. It is well, there- 
fore, that we should consider what sort of a family we 
belong to, what ideals actuate its members, what prac- 
tices they approve. Such is the part of Christianity 
in the present crisis. The supreme opportunity of 
Christianity in this crisis is even greater. Now is its 
opportunity to take in to itself and to transform the 
practical activities of our day. It should insist that 
the government of our city should be a part of the Chris- 
tian life of the community. City Hall should be just 
as much a place of,worship as the greatest church in 
our community. 

It is by work that we worship. It is by our perform- 
ance of duty that we serve God. The doing of public 
work is entering upon a sacred ministry. The merit 
system in our civil service giving opportunity to each 
according to his desert is salvation by character. For 
those in power to be servants of all, to give themselves 
in their service and not take all they can get, is to follow 
the example of Jesus. To uphold a moral ideal as in 
some way the object and aim of every action is to open 
the way of progress. 

GERMANTOWN, Pa. 
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WHEN I was a LiTTLE Girt. By Zona 
Gale. New York: The MacMillan Com- 
pany. $1.50 net.—The child is the ‘‘little 
shadowy mother” of the woman who is to be, 
as the boy is father of the man. Memories 
of childhood are always in the back of one’s 
brain, brought suddenly to active recogni- 
tion by a chance word or by a dream, or, as 
often as anything, by an odor. We like 
the books about the golden age of childhood, 
which have been brought out more frequently 
in late years, because we like to have recalled 
to us emotions and experiences which are 
generally submerged under the pressure of 
grown-up cares and so-called pleasures. 
Zona Gale has a way of formulating for us 
thoughts that we know we have had, but 
have never expressed, ambitions that we have 
cherished without really understanding that 
they were ambitions at all. The Little Girl 
of the story lives her own life, however, and 
a mother, as she enjoys it, will do well to turn 
the book over occasionally to her own little 
girl, who will understand most of it quite 
as well, and enjoy it. A capital chapter 
is that of the Prehistoric Girl and of her 
father, who first measured time. 


THE Barsary Coast. By Albert 
Edwards. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2 net.——‘‘The learning of the 
West,” said Schopenhauer, “flattens out 
against the wisdom of the East like a leaden 
bullet against a stone.’”’ ‘The writer of these 
sketches of French North Africa declares 
that, looking into deep, impenetrable, scorn- 
ful Mohammedan eyes, he has felt himself 
thus flattening, and knew that the experi- 
ence did him good. Only one who is sym- 
pathetically stirred by characteristics differ- 
ent from those of a civilization to which he 
is accustomed can interpret effectively the 
strange types, the mysterious influences, the 
untried standards of the East which thus 
holds itself in reserve. The importance of 
these sketches is in their realistic portrayal 
of life and of persons, rather than in descrip- 
tions of places and historical data, ‘This 
gives them a continuity and vitality of in- 
terest that far more pretentious books of 
travel often lack completely. The book is 
written with no apparent purpose than to 
record impressions honestly, whether these 
teach a lesson or not. The result is a pict- 
uresque, vivid series of chapters, duly illus- 
trated. 


Hans ANDERSEN’S Farry TaLEs. With 
illustrations by W. Heath Robinson. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $3.50 net.— 
Mr. Robinson’s illustrations are wholly de- 
lightful. The spirit of fairyland and of child 
romance has touched them, and these ader- 
able babies, wide-eyed children, like Elise 
of “‘The Wild Swans,’”’ slender princesses, 
like her who was scorned by the swineherd 
prince, wonderful Chinese, like those who 
listened to the song of the nightingale, and 
graceful fairies, like the Elfin-maidens in 
their whirling dance, would set any book that 
contained them apart from others. Chil- 
dren will not wonder that mermaids can 
charm away the hearts of mortals or that 
water babies enjoy life among the bright- 
colored shells at the bottom of the sea. The 
first story of the collection is ““The Marsh 
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King’s Daughter,’’ not one which is so well 
adapted to all children as some of the others; 
but there are also ‘“‘“The Ugly Duckling,” 
“The Snow Queen,” ‘‘The Red Shoes,” 
“The Emperor’s New Clothes,” and other 
perennial favorites. The book is note- 
worthy among the editions of Andersen’s 
tales. 


THE Marri# Twins. By Alice FE. Allen. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.25.—A 
year ago Joe, the Circus Boy proved that 
Miss Allen can write books as well as the 
short stories that appear from time to time 
in Home Departments and publications for 
young people. This volume continues the 
adventures of Joe and his dog Fritz, in a 
sense, although they are not now the centre 
of the story. The Martie twins are engaging 
youngsters who make friends inside or out- 
side the book. The story about their start 
in life has its thrilling moments; but the 
best of it is the friendly, democratic spirit 


THE ETERNAL PRESENCE 


SERMONS ANI D, ADDRESSES 


BY 


WILLIAM HENRY FISH, Jr. 
EDITED BY 
HELEN C. FISH 


“The Eternal Presence means not the mind’s 
idea of God, but the reality experienced by 
the soul.” 

Some of the chapter titles are as follows: 
SPIRITUAL VISION, Our Fatuer, Livinc IN 
Gop, DIvINE VISITATIONS. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


200 pages. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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which makes it worth while for other reasons 
than its undoubted interest. 
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THE RESFONSIBILITY OF RUFFLES. By 
Marjorie Watson. Boston: ‘The Pilgrim 
Press. $1 net.—Ruffles, the small boy who 
is as lovable as he is mischievous, may occupy 
the front of the stage; but, nevertheless, the 
book is a love-story, not too complicated 
nor advanced for young girls. It is a pleas- 
ant story, set in a Cape Cod town, where 
summer people introduce the spice of gay 
variety that might otherwise be lacking. 


Established 1793 


THE OLD 


FARMER'S ALMANAGK 
For 1914 


ROBERT B, THOMAS. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO. 


110 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Price, 10 Cents. 
Interleaved, 20 Cents. 


New Question Book for Sunday racic 
FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSAL 
By James E. Odlin. 

“Forty Lessons on the Psalms”’ seemed so valu- 
able that it was a pleasure to examine some of the lessons 
with our class and to recommend further use of the Book in 
Sunday School Teaching. The Psalms and the entire Bible 
are made more interesting and helpful by the many explana- 
tions of customs and by the parallels from history so often 
used in these lessons ARA ILD. 

Tuckerman School, Boston, Mass., July 17, 1913. 

Sent postpaid by Unitarian Print, 10 Central 
Square, Lynn, Mass. Price, twenty cents each. 


NEW YORK UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS. 
104 East 20th Street. 


Unitarian Books and Literature on sale. Li- 
brary of books on liberal religion open to readers. 
Subscriptions taken for Christian Register, Ad- 
vance, Hibbert Journal, Survey, etc. 
Always a cordial welcome to all visitors. 


A new book of special interest to “Christian Register” readers 


CHARLES GORDON AMES 


A SPIRITUAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


EDITED BY ALICE AMES WINTER 


The first part of this book is exactly what the title indicates. 


While a boy in New 


Hampshire, the author was converted under a Free-Will Baptist revivalist, and later 


became a Baptist minister. 


He went West, and through the influence of some educated 


friends of liberal theological tendencies he was led to a course of reading which eventually 
brought him into affiliation with the Unitarians. 

For three years Dr. Ames was the editor of the Christian Register, and then, at the 
suggestion of James Freeman Clarke, he was chosen Dr. Clarke’s successor as minister of 


the Church of the Disciples. 


Dr. Ames describes with considerable particularity and in a very interesting manner 
the movements of his mind in the direction of religious freedom, and is always most 


reasonable and gentle in tone. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. Postage, 11 cents 


BOSTON 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY _ new york 
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THE PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT OF THE 
American Unitarian Association 


Bergson and 
the Modern 
Spirit 

By 


George Rowland 
Dodson, Ph.D. 


304 pages; $1.35 net; 
by mail, $1.48. 


The Eternal 
Presence 


By 
William Henry 
Fish, Jr. 


200 pages; $1.00 net; 
by mail, $1.10. 


The Ethical Aspects 
of Evolution 


By 


John C. Kimball 


A collection of lectures dealing 


ANNOUNCES THE APPEARANCE OF THE FOLLOWING BOOKS FOR AUTUMN, 


In Bergson Dr. Dodson sees the appearance of a 
new star of the first magnitude in the firmament of 
thought. The Bergsonian conception of evolution 
is expounded with a discussion of its necessary im- 
plications for ethics and religion. In the divinations 
of our great modern poets we find a confirmation of 
the vision of life which the philosopher has strained 
the resources of the most wonderful prose speech to 
express. Dr. Dodson shows that Bergson, the 
metaphysician of the life force, is not a man of the 
pragmatist temper, nor does he hold the theory of 
truth defended by James, Schiller and Dewey. 


Reason proclaims a goal for thought. Religion 
finds it. The Eternal Presence means not the mind’s 
idea of God, but the reality experienced by the soul. 
Faith is no mere belief in a metaphysical object 
presupposed by all quest of truth and goodness and 
beauty: it is the finding of the Blessed Reality in 
spiritual vision. The Eternal Presence thus glimpsed 
is the healing of sorrows and the spring of transcen- 
dent hopes. 


1913 


In this volume the Pastor Emeritus of the May 
Memorial Church of Syracuse sums up the supreme 
reality as the universe itself. The product of a min- 
istry of fifty-three years, it is the expression of his faith, 
dedicated “To all who have longed to adore infinite 
love and right and truth; who have sought and have 
not yet found.” It is written for plain men and 
women, in an effort ‘to show them that with the aid 
of science they can know much more about the uni- 
verse than they now think possible, provided always 
that they are willing to trust their own common 
sense when that speaks plainly and clearly.” 


A message of encouragement and stimulation to 
higher ideals of manhood and patriotism. America’s 
conquest will be by the ideals of internationalism 
and democracy, marking the coming of universal 
peace. The book also contains an address delivered 
in Ghent, entitled “World Peace and the Treaty 
of Ghent.” An excellent, up-to-date statement of 
pecan conditions, looking forward to a brighter 
uture. 


Flinister’s WBandbook 


These books are the product of acompetent committee of our fellow= 
ship, and contain the material which is essential to every minister in 
the conduct of his work. The. arrangement of the services is most 
modern, while in fullest sympathy with all that has proved best by 


established usage. The volume of poems presents the choicest selection 
from a vast field of material, beyond the ability and experience of the 


individual student to prepare. 


VOLUME I 
Contains services for Baptism, 


The Supreme 
Reality 


By 
Samuel R. Calthrop 
L.H.D. 


1965 pages; $1.00 net; 
by mail, $1.10. 


America’s 
Conquest of 
Europe 

By 
David Starr Jordan 


70 pages; 60 cents net; 
by mail, 66 cents. 


The Romance of 
Evolution 


By 


John C. Kimball 


VOLUME II 
One hundred additional hymns 


and poems for Funeral services, The author is convinced that 


grouped according to subject; viz., 
Life and Death, Resignation=-Trust, 
Suffering-Rest, The Personal Life, 


Confirmation, Marriage, Funeral 
and other occasions, such as Join= 
ing the Church, the Offertory, the 


with the relation of evolution to 


‘ evolution is vastly more romantic 
some of the ethical problems which P 


and beautiful than the fanciful and 


the world has been trying to solve, 


Communion Service and Bene= 
dictions. 


together with six sermons. 


420 pages; $1.25; by mail, $1.36. 


Childhood-Youth, The Aged, Short 
Extracts. 


Companion volumes, 4x6 inches in size, bound in black morocco, 


lettered in gold. 


printed pages. 


In the back of both books will be found sufficient 
blank sheets for the writing in of other material not found on the 


Price of each volume, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.04. 


outworn theories of the past. 


325 pages; $1.25; by mail, $1.36. 


The Association has in hand the following new books, briefly described below, which will appear in the near future 


Freedom and 
the Churches 


By 
Various Authors 


115 pages; $1.00 nel; 
by mail, $1.08. 


Clear Grit 


By 
Robert Collyer 


$1.50 net; 
by mail, $1.63. 


Ready November ! 


Published for Free Distribution as Tract No. 5 of the International Series. 


A series of ten papers by prominent representatives 
of as many denominations, setting forth succinctly 
the services rendered by their respective fellowships 
in promoting the cause of freedom in religion and the 
political order. The volume, edited by Dr. C. W. 
Wendte, will be found to be a stimulating and valua- 
ble contribution to the history of freedom in America. 


The Association has in hand the preparation of a 
volume of lectures, addresses and poems by this great 
seer, none of which have ever appeared in print. 

The material is being collected and edited by Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, for years associated with Mr. 
Collyer at the Church of the Messiah in New York. 
The book will appear early in December, 1913, which 
would have been the occasion of Mr. Collyer’s nine- 
tieth birthday. 


Eleven papers of great interest and value to all 
students of social problems in their relation to the 
church. Edited by Elmer S. Forbes, Secretary of 
the Department of Social and Public Service. 

A remarkable combination of mature and progres- 
sive theory and successful practice. Indispensable 
for one seeking to keep pace with the best efforts in 
this great field. 


The volume, written intimately as by an older, ex- 
perienced friend to a young mother, abounds in de- 
lightful suggestions as to the best ways of guiding 
the young from early childhood to maturer years. 
The book may well extend its influence beyond the 
immediate mother in the home to the many mother 
associations connected with women’s clubs, schools 
and churches. 


International Series No. 5 


The Promotion of Unitarian Christianity in Foreign Lands. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The purpose of this tract is to set forth succinctly the opportunities and obligations of Unitarians for the extension of their principles and influence in 
foreign countries; to deepen their consciousness that theirs is a world faith and a world movement; to awaken in them a better appreciation of what is being 
done by other Christian bodies in foreign missionary work; to inform them of the admirable service which is now rendered by the Unitarian Mission in Japan, 
and by Unitarian missionary endeayors in Italy, Bulgaria and other countries; to show them finally that these labors in foreign lands may be performed en- 
tirely in harmony with the spirit and principles of liberal Christianity, and would exert a beneficial influence also on our churches at home, lifting their vision, 
broadening their sympathies, and imparting new life and enthusiasm to their local and denominational undertakings. 


Social Ideals 
of a Free 
Church 
By 
Various Authors 


150 pages; $1.00 net; 
by mail, $1.09. 


Self=Training 
for 
Motherhood 
By 
Sophia Lovejoy 


150 pages; $1.00 net; 
by mail, $1.09. 


Its Motive, Message and Methods 


Order by series and number only, not by title 


Publication Department, American Unitarian Association 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Home, 
The Elf and the Bumble-bee. 


“O Bumble-bee! 
Bumble-bee! 
Don’t fly so near! 
Or you will tumble me 
Over, I fear! 


“O funny elf! 
Funny elf! 
Don’t be alarmed! 
I’m looking for honey, eif. 
You shan’t be harmed. 


‘Then tarry, 
Oh, tarry, bee! 
Fill up your sack, 
And carry, oh, carry me 
Home on your back!” 
—Oliver Herford. 


The Story of Bunny Bobtail. 


BY ANNIE BALCOMB WHEELER. 


The Bunnie Whites lived on a broad shelf 
with the stuffed cats and dogs in a queer little 
store in the big city. Sometimes a child 
would visit the store with its mother or 
nurse, and how excited all the little animals 
would get, because it was the ambition of 
each to go to live in some beautiful home 
out in the big world and become the pet of 
a dear little boy or girl. If one of the bunnies 
was carried away, then all the other bunnies 
would shake one of their fore feet and say, 
“Good luck, good luck.” 

The bunnie of our story was waiting his 
turn. Hehoped he would be able to ride out 
in a carriage some day, like the Teddy bears 
and the real dogs did. He saw them pass 
the store every day, and they looked very 
happy. Even if he did not get out into the 
big world before, he felt sure that Christ- 
mas would find him in the stocking of some 
happy child. 

But Bunnie Bobtail did not have to wait 
until Christmas. One frosty night in Oc- 
tober a fire broke out in the street. It soon 
reached the store where the bunnies lived. 
If they had been real bunnies, I think they 
would have hopped far, far away out of the 
smoke and heat and water; but, not being 
real bunnies, they had to sit right on the shelf 
and get burnt. Bunny Bobtail will never 
forget that terrible night, never. Some time 
during the roaring of the fire and the shout- 
ing of the firemen a heavy stream of water 
picked poor Bunnie Bobtail right off his feet 
and carried him off, where he lay, half 
drowned, half suffocated. and wholly fright- 
ened until morning. He couldn’t see where 
he was because he had lost one of his beauti- 
ful pink eyes, neither could he smell because 
his whiskers were singed away, and he couldn’t 
wag his tail if he had been ever so happy, 
for the good reason that there wasn’t enough 
of it left to wag. But he wasn’t happy, 
not one bit; he was terribly worried to know 
what had become of the other Bunnie Whites; 
he hoped none of them were quite as misera- 
able ashe. Poor little Bunnie Bobtail! 

When the big city began to wake up, he 
heard a boy calling down the street. He 
listened with his big ears as the boy came 
nearer and heard him call, ‘‘ Mornin’ papirs, 
all about the big fire.’’ Nearer and nearer 
came the boy, and then he stepped right on 
poor Bunny Bobtail’s sore little stump. 
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“Gee, if here ain’t a rabbit!”’ the boy said 
right out loud, just as if somebody was there 
to hear. ‘“‘He’s all smoked up, and his tail’s 
’most gone; but I’ll take him home to Babe. 
I guess Mother can fix him up.” 

Bunnie Bobtail squinted hard with his one 
eye, and, sure enough, it was a boy, a big boy 
with a bag of morning papers slung over his 
shoulder, and the next thing Bunny Bobtail 
knew he was in the boy’s pocket all mixed 
up with a top, top-strings, nails, and chewing- 
gum. He stayed there a long time, until 
Buvver—that wasn’t his real name, but what 
Babe called him—sold all his papers and went 
home to breakfast. 

I must say that our poor little bunnie was 
disappointed when Buvver took him out of 
his dark pocket. His new home was little 
and old, and in a very shabby part of the city 
near the freight yards. Babe’s people were 
very, very poor, and Muvver, as she called 
her, took in washing and ironing. Babe had 
no furry Teddy or fat Billikin to play with, 
nothing but an old black Dinah that Muyver 
made from one of Buvver’s stockings. . She 
had no pretty white frocks tied with blue 
tibbon, either, just a plain blue-and-white 
checked gingham; but, when Bunny Bobtail 
looked up into Babe’s face,—why, he thought 
he had never seen anything so sweet in all 
his life! When he was hugged up under her 
fat little chin and then kissed ever so many 
times, he was sure of it. Bunny Bobtail 
chirked right up and forgot all about his lost 
eye and whiskers. 

While Babe and Buvver ate their breakfast, 
Muvyver took the poor, tousled little bunnie 
and sewed another eye on him. It wasn’t 
a pink eye because Muvver had no pin 
beads, just common black ones; but it was 
an eye, anyway. Then she mended his poor 
stubby tail and fastened some brand-new 
whiskers to his nose. After this she put him 
in her tub of suds and scrubbed him with 
a stiff brush until he was sore all over, then 
rinsed him and hung him out to dry in the 
sun. Bunny Bobtail never looked so funny 
in all his life as he did pinned to the clothes- 
line by his two long ears. He was glad none 
of the other bunnies were around to see him. 
When Muvver took him down, he was clean 
and white and dry, as good as new, if his 
tail was nothing but a stump. That was 
why Muvver called him Bobdtazi. 

Bunnie Bobtail was never lonesome after 
this. Babe carried him about all day long, 
and talked to him in her sweet baby way. 
He could not understand what she said, at 
first, but he soon learned. When she ate her 
dinner, he sat on the tray of her high-chair 
right beside her. When she played at the 
window, he sat on the window-sill and 
looked out. When Babe went out in the 
little yard to watch Muvver hang the clothes, 
why, Bunnie Bobtail went, too. Babe had 
no carriage; but, when Buvver came home 
from school, he took them to ride in his soap- 
cart. They went ever so far, past the play- 
ground where many children were swinging 
and playing in big boxes of sand, far, far out 
to a grove of hickory-trees, under which 
Buvver got a bag full of nuts to take home. 
They had a lovely ride, and, when they got 
home, Babe’s eyes would not keep open 
hardly long enough to eat her bread and milk. 
Muyver put them both to bed in the little 
crib. 

It had been such an exciting day that Bun- 
nie Bobtail couldn’t go right to sleep. He 
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had to think and think and think, and, the 
more he thought, the happier he felt. “If 
I’d gone to live with some rich little girl, 
she’d had a Teddy bear and ,some dolls, and 
perhaps a live dog or cat, while here, why, 
Babe’s got iust me.” With this happy 
thought Bunnie Bobtail closed his one pink 
eye and his one black eye, and, cuddled up 
in Babe’s arms, all snug and warm, fell fast 
asleep. ; 


About Esmerelda. 


Esmerelda was my doll. You never saw 
such a pretty one,—blue eyes, flaxen hair, 
cheeks like roses, and lips to match. I 
know she was fond of me. Brother Tom 
wants to know how I know it. But you 
cannot tell such things. You only feel 
them. ; 

Our big dog Dump loved me, too. He 
used to be jealous of Esmerelda at first, but 
I taught him to love her and to watch her 
when I had to go where I could not take 
her. Mamma says that a doll cannot be 
taken to church, though I cannot see why, 
if she had her best things on and kept her 
eyes open. On Sundays and such particu- 
lar times I used to leave Esmerelda in 
Dump’s care. I would say, ‘‘Watch her, 
Dump!” And he would sit beside her crib 
and never allow any one to touch her. 

Once, when we had a new servant, he 
would not allow her to come into the room 
where Esmerelda was; and we found her 
crying outside the door when we came 
home. She was a stranger to Dump, and 
he thought that she wanted to steal my 
beautiful doll. I was never anxious about 
Esmerelda when I went out, because Dump 
took as good care of her as I did. 

We called him Dump because, when he 
was a puppy, he used to be so heavy, and, 
when he jumped, came down with such 
a noise. “Dump of lead” brother Tom 
called him at first; but that was too long 
for every day. 

At night he used to be sent to his house 
to sleep. His house was in the garden. It 
was a very pretty house. It was painted 
red, and had a pointed roof, and a mat for 
him to lie on. 

This summer, when grandmamma asked 
me to come to the country to see her, papa 
and mamma and Tom went, too. Of course, 
I intended to take Esmerelda; but Dump 
was to stay at home, with Bridget, the cook, 
and Nora, the upstairs girl, to take care of 
him. 

I remember putting Esmerelda’s travel- 
ling dress on, and her little hat, and I thought 
I put her in the corner of the carriage seat, 
with her travelling bag; but, when we had 
driven on a little way, I put my hand down 
to feel for her and take her on my lap, so 
that she could see the places that we passed, 
but she was not there. We all looked, but 
she was nowhere in the carriage. 

“You did not put her. in at all, Kitty,” 
mamma said. ‘‘You must have left her on 
the bed, where you laid her after she was 
dressed.” 

“Oh, I brought her out,” I said, ‘‘and then 
I went in again to get my parasol.” 

“She may have been stolen then,” said 
papa. ‘At all events, we cannot drive back. 
We should lose the train. Nora will put 
dolly away safely.” 


. gather flowers. 
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“J will write home about it to-morrow,”’ 
said mamma. 

It seemed to me that they thought very 
little of it; but, as for me, she was my only 
child, and I could not enjoy the journey. I 
cried so much that mamma did. not wait 
until next day to write, but took a postal 
card from her bag in the station, and wrote 
to Nora there, and paid a boy to put it in 
the box; and so the very next day came an 
answer. It was this:— 


DEAR Mapam,—Me and Bridget is aw- 
ful sawry, but the doll is not in the house. 
We looked careful. All is well, but skeered 
by Dump. We thought he was mad, but 
Mr. Butcher says no, only cross. He barks 
at us if we go to his house, and we set vit- 
tuls and water outside, and run away. We 
daysent go ni him. 

Yours respectful, 
Nora. 


“Poor Dump!” said father. “He wanted 
to come, and he is sulking over it. Well, 
Kitty, the doll is lost; but you shall have 
another.” 

“No,” I said, ‘never! 
another doll!”’ 

It was splendid at grandma’s, but I could 
not feel happy. I went to bed early, and 
lay thinking about poor Esmerelda and all 
she might be suffering, when all of a sud- 
den an idea came into my head, and I 
clapped my hands, and jumped up and went 
downstairs and into the sitting-room. 

“Oh, my, my!” cried mamma,—‘‘to come 
downstairs like that!” 

“Tt was too important to wait,” I said. 
“T wanted to relieve everybody’s mind. Es- 
merelda is safe. The reason Dump acts 
like that is that he has got her out there in 
his house, taking care of her. I saw him 
jump into the carriage; and he must have 
carried her off then, for he went straight to 
his house. I’m quite happy about her now. 
She’s safer with him than with any one else 
but me.” 

“TI believe you are right, Kitty,’ said 
mamma. 

“T know I am,’ I said, as I ran upstairs. 

I had a lovely time at grandma’s, and the 
moment I got home I ran out to the garden. 
Dump was in his house; but he came out in 
a hurry, and began to caper for joy. 

“Good dog!” said I, patting him. 
bring Esmerelda to me.” 

And back he rushed, and out he came, 
carrying my darling dolly by the waist, just 
as a cat carries her kittens—New York 
Ledger. 


I could not love 


“Now 


An Umbrella House. 


Bernice loved to play in the fields and 
Several times she had gone 
out in the pasture lot back of the house; 
but, as there was no shade there, the sun 
made her little head ache badly, so mamma 
said she must wait until evening to gather 
the pretty flowers. 

One rainy day Bernice was playing in 
the attic, and there she found a big um- 
brella which Uncle Ben had used on his 
wagon. “I will ask mother for it,’ she 
said. .“‘I am sure Brother Ben will put it 
up in the pasture lot so I can have a little 
house all my own.” 

Mother gave her permission, and it was 
not long before the little girl saw her play- 
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house waiting for her. It was still raining 
when Ben completed his task, and the ground 
was too damp for little girls to play on, 
but Bernice stood at the window looking out 
that way. 

Now there were some other creatures 
that saw the new umbrella house too. 
Speckle had taken her little chicks out for 
awalk. She did not think the showers would 
come so soon, and her little babies were all 
shivering and wet. She tried to hurry, 
but the wet grass tangled about their feet, 
and they fell many times. 

“Cluck, cluck,’’ she called. ‘‘Come to 
this nice house, children, and ~we will wait 
here until the storm is over.” 

Speckle tucked the little chicks under her 
wings and ruffled her feathers over their 
backs, just letting their tiny little heads 
peep from beneath her feathers, and this was 
the picture little Bernice saw from the cot- 
tage window. 

“Look, mamma,’’ cried Bernice, “My 
umbrella house has been of some use al- 
ready, for it has sheltered the baby chicks 
from the storm. I am so glad Ben put it 
up for us.”—Linda De Armond, in Zion’s 
Herald. 


The Wonderful Basket. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


“Uncle Ned, please tell me a story.”’ 

*‘T’ve just told you one, Pussy.” 

“That was just a little speck. Please 
tell me a nice, long one.” 

“Run away, that’s a dear! 
read.” 

“But I want a story.” 

“Tm tired.” ; 

“You ain't as tired as my papa. He 
works all day at the bank, but he never says 
‘Run away!’ He always tells me stories.”’ 

“Tf Vl tell you one more story, will you 
promise to run away and not bother me any 
more?”’ 

“Tf you'll tell me—two, three’’— 

“Not another word, Miss! I'll tell you 
one story, and one only, if you’ll promise.”’ 

“Well, I promise.” 

“All right,” 

“But I want to sit in your lap.” 

“A great gir] like you? I’m too tired.” 

“T—want—to—sit—in—-your lap!”’ 

“Come along! come along! ‘There, now, 
shut up that mouth tight! Don’t ask a 
single question or I can’t tell the story. 

“Once there was a wonderful basket. It 
was most as big as the world. And it was 
full of—of crabs! And they were all —jump- 


I want to 


ing!” 

“What for?” 

“Because they were so happy. Now, not 
another word. Didn’t I say ‘Keep that 


little mouth shut?’ 

“Well, the crabs got happier and happier, 
and at last one jumped out.”’ 

“Where did he jump?” 

“Out, goosie! Didn’t I say ‘out’? Now 
you just listen. It’s going to get exciting, 
Then another jumped out, and another 
jumped out, and another’’— 

“T don’t like that story! Tell me ’bout’’— 

“You keep still, Pussy, and hear this 
lovely story. It’s going to get exeitinger 
and excitinger. Then another jumped out, 
and another jumped out, and another '"’— 

“T want to go and play.” 
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“Play, when I’m telling you such a fine 
story? Why, you couldn’t be so impolite. 
Just listen—then another jumped out and 
another jumped out, and— 

“Wasn’t it really wonderful how they all 
got to jumping? Then another jumped 
out.”’ 

“YT want a drink of water.”’ 

“By and by, when we have finished this 
beautiful story. And another jumped out, 
and another jumped out! ‘Then another,” 


“T feel sick”’— 
“Too bad—too bad! So. did the crabs! 
With joyful excitement! Well—another 


jumped out and another jumped out, then’’— 

“Edward!” 

Grandma stood in the doorway. 

She saw her son mumbling something in a 
great hurry, while Pussy sat on his lap, her 
two hands firmly clasped in her uncle’s. 
Pussy’s cheeks were very red, and a big tear 
glistened on either one. 

“Edward, have you made that blessed 
child cry? Aren’t you ashamed?” 

Then Uncle Ned put his lips to Pussy’s 
ear and whispered,— 

“Then they all jumped out!” 


Little Bertha was invited out to dinner 
with her father and mother. It was firmly 
impressed upon her mind that she must not 
speak unless spoken to, and, when no notice 
was taken of her, she began to get uneasy. 
Finally the hostess, seeing something was 
wrong, asked her what she would like next. 

“T should like to have you begin to ask me 
questions,’ was the polite reply.—Lippin- 
coltl’s. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873 Incorporated 1904 


Primary object to help a mother to keep her infant in 
her personal charge when without such aid (usually tem- 
porary) she might be obliged to give it up for adoption or 
to place it in an institution. 

n unmarried mother is not rejected if she loves her 
child, desires to care for it, and to lead an upright life. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or for a 
mother unfit in any way to have charge of her infant. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship the 
only method employed. Each woman regarded as an indi- 
vidual and assisted according to her needs. We have been 
especially successful in helping the unmarried. 

Presipent, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 

Secretary, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

TREASURER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise 
Adéle Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
5 taal Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont St., Boston, 

ass. 


For further information address, Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, g1 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent, which the Mission finds 
for them. All children cared for are in close relations with 
the central office. ot ¢ 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached gs5 children. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet phenomenal increase in work. 


PrEsIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PREsweEnT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D; 
Crerk, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Pbilip Y. 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 
Robert Gould Shaw. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Generar SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Isabel Chapin Barrows. 


On Sunday, August 31, a number of friends 
from neighboring camps, ‘‘The Hemlocks,”’ 
“Cedar Lodge,’ and ‘Maple Hill,” met for« 
an afternoon service at “Birchbay.” All 
these camps are on the eastern shore of Lake 
Memphremagog, on the Canadian side of the 
line, north of the village of Georgeville, and 
“Birchbay’’ occupies the spot, where, so it 
is said, the white settlers spent there first 
night more than a century ago,—a spot since 
known as ‘‘Bedroom Point.”’ 

Mrs. Barrows was present, having made 
the journey from Boston with a supreme 
effort and a determination characteristic, 
that she might spend a few weeks, though 
they should be her last, breathing the air and 
enjoying the mountains and the lake so familiar 
and dear to her for more than thirty years— 
and this service was held at her desire. 

The weather was stormy and the lake 
unusually wild, but in spite of wind and rain 
the service could be held on the half-open 
dining-piazza, with its big open fire on the 
sheltered side. We sang hymns together 
and were led in prayer, and then William 
Lord spoke to us about Reverence and the 
Presence of God; and Mrs. Barrows sat 
before the fire, with little June, ber grandson, 
playing quietly at her knee, and her daughter 
not far away, making a picture of mother- 
hood and contentment and peace none of us 
are likely to forget. 

It seemed strange indeed to see so quiet 
one whom we had always known as the very 
embodiment of energy and activity. Could 
this be the courageous missionary, the skilful 
oculist, the indefatigable editor and author, 
who for half a century had made the world 
her own for setvice? Could this be the quick- 
witted, swift-fingered stenographer, who 
could take Phillips Brooks at his speediest 
report in English or German speech by Carl 
Schurz? Could this be the bold champion 
of human rights, the rights of the negro, of 
woman, of the prisoner, of Russian revolu- 
tionists? Could it be she who was one of 
the first two women to take a medical course 
in the University of Vienna and the first 
woman to operate on the eye? Could it be 
she who for thirty years had been travelling 
this country and Europe in the interests cf 
Charities, International Peace, Justice, and 
Prison Reform, twice making the trip to 
Russia to plead for the freedom of a political 
prisoner, Madame Breshkovsky? Could such 
tireless energy and righteous determina- 
tion have found their abode in this little 
woman, now resting from her labors by the 
camp fireside? 

Yes, such energy and earnestness and zeal, 
in countless good causes and for scores of in- 
dividuals, were hers. She had a strong per- 
sonality and individuality. She did her own 
thinking and had the courage of her convic- 
tions. She was eager to be of service in 
great causes, but especially for individuals. 
Generous-hearted, she was always ready to 
lend a hand and to share her best with 
others. Hospitality was with her not a 
duty, but a pleasure. Whether it was the 
Dorchester or Staten Island home, or the 
tents and camp cabin by the lake, or the 
city office, the doors were always open and 
the welcome hearty. She knew well that a 
new house, however beautiful, is not a home, 
any more than sumptuous repasts and elabo- 
rate ceremonials constitute hospitality. Her 
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ideal was home-sharing, and into her family 
circle she welcomed young and old, native- 
born or foreign, white or colored. Whoever 
helped in the household duties, in parlor or 
kitchen, became members of the family, not 
servants, but friends. Thoroughly demo- 
cratic, she liked plain people and. had the 
faculty of helping them to help themselves. 
There was seldom a time when she wasn’t 
lifting some one’s burden or inspiring some 
young man or woman by advice or example 
or good cheer, to higher and worthier work, 
as many are ready to testify. She drew 
people out and showed them their possibili- 
ties. Loyal in friendship, never weary in 
well-doing, she would do anything and every- 
thing for her friends; and she found friends 
everywhere. She would delight in telling 
how the camp family at one time repre- 
sented seven nationalities—Greek, Armenian, 
French, German, Jewish, Spanish, and Amer- 
ican! The cabin had a flag room, deco- 
rated with flags of every country she or Mr. 
Barrows had visited. In sympathy and 
fellowship and desire to serve, she was a 
citizen of the world, without a spark of race 
prejudice. She had met and gladly counted 
among her friends many notable people, in 
this country and abroad; but there was no 
one too humble to claim her interest and 
friendship. It was substance, not show, that 
attracted her: it was the need, and not the 
glory or reward, that appealed. 

Mrs. Barrows had much of the Puritan in 
her character. Urging and expecting others 
to do their best, she never spared herself. 
Of strong will, conscientious, she was never 
idle and work was her pleasure. She was 
extremely simple in all her tastes and desires, 
and she sought to simplify life by systema- 
tizing its daily duties, by eliminating needless 
work, and by adapting all sorts of labor- 
saving devices. For her own comfort she 
cared, perhaps, too little, not, however, from 
deliberate self-denial, but because she did not 
feel the need. Any form of self-indulgence 
was abhorrent to her. She strongly advo- 
cated total abstinence from alcoholic bever- 
ages and tobacco. She was sincere, honest, 
uncompromising in questions of right and 
wrong as she understood them. She was 
a living exponent of plain living and high 
thinking, and one may add high doing. Her 
ideals were the same for men and women,— 
personal purity, fidelity, independence, and 
co-operation in all good works. She was a 
reformer and felt herself called to do what one 
woman could, and how much it was, to help 
the world right its wrongs and work its way 
towards righteousness and order and peace. 
Especially did the wrongs of women appeal 
to her sense of justice, and in their struggle 
for equal rights, industrial and political, she 
took brave part. She was a Puritan of the 
new time, with courage and enthusiasm and 
good-will. She once said something like this: 
“T have travelled far and wide, up and down 
the earth, and, though often alone, I never 
met any discourtesy, and I never wore a 
diamond ring.” 

No one can speak of Mrs. Barrows and her 
work without thinking also of Mr. Barrows, 
with whom her life in the home-making, 
home-sharing, and outside activities was so 
perfectly united. It was a union not only of 
deep affection, but of profound respect, entire 
sympathy in ideals, and mutual helpfulness. 
Often separated by the demands of this work, 
they were always one at heart and in the cen- 
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tral purpose of service for God and Man. 
His helpmate in the student days at Cam- 
bridge and abroad, his colleague in the Dor- 
chester ministry, his able assistant through 
the sixteen years’ editorship of the Christian 
Register, his enthusiastic coworker in the 
Prison Association of New York for ten 
years, Mrs. Barrows contributed largely to 
her husband’s success while achieving her 
own. A long series of articles for the Reg- 
ister, the New England Magazine, the Inde- 
pendent, the Outlook, and the Survey, fell 
from her pen, and for twenty years she edited 
the Reports of the Conference of Charities 
and Correction, and for nearly as long a 
period those of the Mohonk meetings. Mr. 
Barrows rejoiced in her work and she in his. 
It was a notable instance of two independent 
personalities, each with its strongly marked 
individuality, tremendously in earnest, each 
its own master and guide, and yet perfectly 
united, in mutual confidence, trust, admira- 
tion, and love. Hither might have done a 
great work, but neither would have done so: 
great a work without the other. 

In the New England Magazine for August, 
1go1, Mrs. Barrows described at length the 
beautiful scenery, the flowers, and the sun- 
sets of Lake Memphremagog, and in a book 
published earlier, ‘‘ The Shaybacks in Camp,” 
the joint work of Mr. Barrows and herself, is 
told the story of their summer life there. No 
part of their life-story, at other times so full 
of intense activity, adventure, and strain, is 
so delightful as this, and at the same time no 
part reveals more perfectly their ideals of life 
and the spirit that animated their own. 

For those camps under the tall birches and 
the cedars, by the “‘ Lake of Pleasant Waters,” 
meant much more to them than the usual 
vacation relief from the pressure of work and 
the opportunity this afforded for rest and 
pleasure. They meant that indeed, and no 
one could appreciate this more deeply than 
these busy people; but there was a deeper 
meaning. ‘This camp-life meant the realiza- 
tion of certain ideals. It meant the simple 
life, far easier in the open; it meant the 
shaking off of many useless conventionalities, 
a freedom elsewhere so difficult to attain; it 
meant unbounded hospitality, that of the 
tents and the wide-open door and the heart; 
it meant the family spirit extending far 
beyond the limits of family relationship; it 
meant the democracy of universal good-will; 
it meant the open sky and a closer communion 
with Nature; it meant a religion of reverence 
and trust, of song and service. 

Cc. R. B. 


Unitarianism in Winnipeg. 


BY H. D. RANNS. 


Sunday, October 19, was a great day for 
Winnipeg Unitarians. It marked the con- 
summation of patient effort and crowned the 
inspiring leadership of the pastor, Rev. 
Horace Westwood, who has had the joy of 
seeing, after one short year of hard ‘toil, a 
beautiful edifice erected and dedicated to the 
worship of God and the propagation of the lib- 
eral Christian faith. Every phase of the 
day’s proceedings satisfied the utmost expec- 
tations of pastor and people. Crowded con- 
gregations, thought-provoking and _ ringing 
sermons and addresses from leading ministers 
of the faith, generous offertories and a glow- 
ing spirit of optimism for the future,—these 
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were features of the dedicatory services and 
the Monday gathering. 

The consummation reached on Sunday 
has meant persistent striving and much 
sacrifice on the part of a small company of 
people. When Rev. Horace Westwood ar- 
rived in Winnipeg just one year ago, there 
seemed comparatively little prospect of any 
church building being erected this year. 
The congregation was worshipping in an 
inconvenient and incongruous room in a large 
hall on Portage Avenue, the leading business 
street of the city. Conditions were not 
engaging nor encouraging, but Mr. West- 
wood had a large fund of faith in Western 
Canada as a field for Unitarian effort, and 
he never lost heart. The result was that 
the trustees and people rallied to his support, 
and rejoiced in the fact that the pastor was 
gaining friends in many places for their work. 
The visit to Boston to the American Unita- 
rian Association, and the kindly and practical 
support accorded to Mr. Westwood, brought 
the building within sight financially, and 
Sunday saw it dedicated. 

The Sunday dedicatory services took the 
form of a special dedicatory sermon in the 
morning, delivered by Rev. Copeland Bowie, 
who preached a sermon notable for the strong 
and convincing exposition of the Unitarian 
position and also *for choice phrasing and 
pleasing presentation. The sermon was 
fully reported in the Winnipeg Free Press, and 
Mr. Bowie’s presence and distinguished 
utterance has meant much to the church at 
Winnipeg. Many strangers were present. 

The evening service brought together 
another splendid attendance. This service 
took the form of a symposium on the Uni- 
tarian position given by Rev. Copeland 
Bowie, Rev. F. W. Pratt, a former pastor of 
the Winnipeg cause and now minister at 
Victoria, and the pastor. Mr. Bowie put 
before us a clear and attractive ideal in his 
address on ‘“‘What does Following Christ 
Mean?” Rev. F. W. Pratt spoke with 
cogency and force on ‘‘Our Unitarian Free- 
dom,” showing the value and power of a 
church free from the imposition of creeds and 
tests, and the opportunity that such a 
church gives to a minister unhampered and 
unrestricted. The pastor was to have spoken 
on “Worship and Service”; but, as the hour 
was late, he wisely refrained from speaking 
at length, merely expressing his heartfelt 
gratitude at the present position and larger 
prospects of the church. The Sunday ser- 
vices were heartening to all, and at the close 
all who have been associated with the work 
through hours of difficulty and times of hope 
felt that they had been participants in a very 
blessed ceremony. 

A most happy event was the thanksgiving 
dinner held in the commodious basement of 
the church on the following Monday evening. 
A company of nearly two hundred people sat 
down to an excellent dinner, provided by the 
energetic Women’s Alliance. A fine spirit of 
good fellowship prevailed, and the good-will 
everywhere manifested spoke promise for 
the days that are to come. All the speeches 
from officials of the church showed the glad- 
ness of their hearts and their determination 
to stand loyally by Mr. Westwood to help in 
building up a strong Unitarian church in 
Winnipeg. Speeches of congratulation were 
delivered by Rev. G. Arnason, B.D., minister 
of the Winnipeg Icelandic church (which, 
by the way, was the first Unitarian church of 
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any kind in Western Canada), Rev. Cope- 
land Bowie, Rev. F. W. Pratt, and others. 
The one recurring note in the speeches of the 
officials was one of keenest appreciation of 
the fine leadership of Mr. Westwood. The 
gathering had no doubt of its sentiment 
toward the pastor, and sang “For He’s a 
Jolly Good Fellow” with the utmost hearti- 
ness. 

The thanksgiving dinner proved a fitting 
close to the dedicatory services, emphasing 
that the new premises are for the profit of 
the members, not only in the worship of the 
spirit, but in the proper encouragement of 
the social instinct. 

Now the dedication services are over, 
the Unitarian people in Winnipeg have the 
admirable church premises—and the future, 
which is instinct with hope. The church is 
of chaste design, adequate accommodation (at 
least for the present), and boasts a neat and 
attractive auditorium, a fine basement, a 
choice minister’s study, and, in fact, all that 
is needed for the carrying on of the work. 
The future belongs to its pastor and people, 
and, with an able and untiring pastor and a 
devoted people, Winnipeg ought to render a 
good account of itself. 


The Post-office Mission in Germany. 


The Postal Mission maintained by the 
Worcester League of Unitarian Women for 
a year past has undertaken to advertise Uni- 
tarian reading in leading German newspapers. 
Its agent in that country is Rev. Rudolf 
Walbaum, an independent pastor in Alzey, 
Rhein-Hessen, who is not only an avowed 
Unitarian himself and editor of the Free 
Protestant, a Unitarian journal, but has 
gladly undertaken the work of correspon- 
dence and the distribution of the literature 
forwarded to him. Unfortunately, we have 
but a small number of suitable tracts and 
books in the German tongue. 

We append here two letters, from among a 
number received from applicants, translated 
for us by Miss Louisa Blake, the able and 
devoted secretary of the Worcester Com- 
mittee. They are interesting as setting 
forth two different phases of German liberal 
religious belief, the one counselling “stay 
in the church’’ and enlarge it, the other 
“come out of the church” and form anew 
the religious worship and fellowship which 
the free spirit craves. To us the former is 
only a transitory stage in Germany: the 
latter holds the promise of the future. Ger- 
man liberalism will never develop its highest 
possibilities or render its noblest service 
until it has become entirely free from the 
bonds of a State Church, and can face its 
own conscience and its social obligations with- 
out evasion and without fear. We congrat- 
ulate the Worcester League on the service 
they are modestly but effectively rendering 
our German liberal friends and allies. 

CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


“JT have been very remiss in not writing 
after receiving the Unitarian literature which 
you sent me, but I have not had time. Ac- 
cept my hearty thanks. 

“The views expressed in these writings on 
religion so coincided with my own views, 
acquired after years of deep study of relig- 
ious questions, that I read them with satis- 
faction and deep enjoyment. That I do not 
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agree with every point is natural,—they are 
points that lie on the surface,—but I am with 
you in the central thought. I missed an 
allusion to the great Moritz von Egidy 
(whose fundamental thoughts were Unita- 
rian, even though not so called), who spoke 
with such power in Germany twenty years 
ago. Such a pity that death claimed this 
noble, grand man so early! I stand now with 
Egidy, and net with you, in the view that 
we should not leave the church,—that we 
should not found a separate church, but that 
we should make our old church more habi- 
table,—so thought Jatho and Traub! I read 
your opposite view and cannot come to your 
way of thinking. I think these Unitarian 
thoughts (or whatever one wishes to call the 
Liberal Faith, “‘for name is nought but sound 
and smoke’’) should be allowed to work in 
our old churches like leaven, until they have 
permeated the whole mass. I consider that 
decidedly the most practical way. For ex- 
ample: If I step out of the State Church, I 
do not know but that it would cost me my 
position as teacher. Certainly I would be 
deprived of my classes in religion. That 
would be a terrible cross to me, for I enjoy 
teaching it from the depths of my heart. 
Now I can work out Unitarian ideas and 
sow seed. You think that not possible: it 
is possible though, and without the slightest 
hindrance. I have expressed in a school 
essay and otherwise fully my religious views, 
not denying to my pupils that I am a free 
Protestant. My classes in religion are my 
favorite. 

“T enclose a mark to subscribe for your 
Freiprotestant. I should like very much the 
numbers of the previous years. 


“With great respect, 
(teacher) .”’ 


“Tn sending your Unitarian literature, you 
expressed the wish, after careful reading, to 
hear my opinion, which I gladly give, as I 
agree fully with all the ideas expressed. 

“T lived twenty-seven years in a small 
town and was driven out of the church by 
the extreme orthodox views of its minister. 
Remain in the church as an example to others 
—which was the advice of many of my cult- 
ured friends—I could not, nor could I re- 
ceive communion from such a narrow-minded 
and dull man. A friend (who as daughter of 
a liberal-minded clergyman had never ex- 
perienced this inner struggle, but in whose 
position as teacher had to be more restrained 
than I) advised me to accept communion 
silently from our minister, with my own in- 
terpretation, but my conscience would not 
allow me to do that. So I stood indepen- 
dently in our little town, where custom and 
good taste obliged one to be loyal to church 
and pastor. It took much courage to stand 
thus independently. Every one knew the 
stand I had taken: even the minister showéd 
me plainly his disapproval. The Egidy 
movement helped me on: the literature of 
the liberal faith became known to me, espe- 
cially Chadwick’s “ Religion without Dogma,”’ 
which was one of my favorite books. Nearly 
thirteen years ago I found fine opportunities, 
through the lectures of Profs. Bousset, Heit- 
miiller, Otto, and sometimes also ministers 
like Traub, D6rries, Chappuzeau, among 
others, from other towns, to develop, so 
that in time I came to definite views which in 
the main are Unitarian. I have joined the 
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Protestantenverein and a local group which 
call themselves “Friends of Evangelical Free- 
dom,” and their writings are my spiritual 
food and inspiration. The ministers and 
theologians here certainly preach differently” 
than my former minister, but they often 
think it wiser to take a middle course; but I 
do not believe in that method, for by so 
doing we do not progress. I delight in the 
men who come out openly, and the writings 
I like best are those that stimulate us to give 
up halfway methods. The church to which 
I belong has a young minister who does not 
seem to me to be sure of his convictions. I 
pity him in his indecision, especially when 
one sees how outward influences are helping 
him. This eager, live man throws himself 
into social work, even beyond his strength. 
That work has always appealed to me 
strongly. This work ought to be a matter 
of course to ministers, but it is not sufficiently 
so. 
“Would that I could go deeper into Uni- 
tarianism, and for that purpose I wish to 
subscribe for your paper Der Freiprotestant, 
and enclose one mark and stamps for four 
numbers, and would like also to have the 
pamphlet ‘Unitarian Christianity,’ a sermon 

preached in 1819 by Dr. Channing. 
“With kindest greetings 
“Fraulein 


Books Free for Ministers. 


As a unique experiment in interdenomina- 
tional work for religious education, the re- 
sults have proved the General Theological 
Library, situated at 53 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, an unqualified success. Its privi- 
leges are free to all clergymen of New Eng- 
land, and over seventeen hundred New 
England clergymen are now constant users. 
Of these, about twelve hundred benefit by 
its free delivery system, which furnishes 
books, free, to men residing more than twenty 
miles from Boston, the Library paying the 
cost of transportation both ways. Many of 
these men are pastors in small towns and 
country districts where library facilities are 
poor or lacking entirely. The need for this 
service seems obvious. 

Last year 132 users of the Library were 
Unitarian ministers. When it is remembered 
that 263 is the present total number of Uni- 
tarian churches in the six New England 
States, the result—over 50 per cent. of the 
entire number of Unitarian pastors entitled 
to use the Library—shows conclusively that 
they appreciate deeply its opportunities. 
The percentage of readers among the Uni- 
tarian ministers is larger than that in any 
other denomination. 

It is believed that work of this kind ought 
to be supported by small annual contribu- 
tions from the stronger churches of all de- 
neminations, and recently various offers 
have been made to secure such support. 
The general public cannot be made to see 
the far-reaching educational influence of 
such work, and our institution is sadly ham- 
pered by lack of funds. The best and the 
newest books must be constantly on hand, 
and the postage expense for sending these 
books is nearing $1,500 a year. To those 
arguing that any clergyman ought to be able 
to pay at least the few cents of postage to 
secure the books which he wants to read, 
our answer is that, as soon as the Library 
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began to pay the postage both ways, the 
number of users immediately increased nearly 
300 percent. The average clergyman simply 
cannot afford to read books which he ought, 


hif this is to be an additional burden upon 


his finances. 

The demand for the help of the Library 
is constantly growing, and more money must 
be had if this work is to go on. The Li- 
brary owns its building at 53 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass., and has a permanent 
fund amounting to slightly over $20,000; 
but its income from such sources and from 
voluntary contributions is entirely inadequate 
for the work it is called upon to do at an an- 
nual expense of over $8,500. 

The directors of the Library, representa- 
tive men of various denominational and 
church affiliations, ask that churches and 
individuals give generously for the benefit of 
those churches and church communities which 
cannot afford to give, and do not have access 
to the much needed books, It is hoped that 
a large number of annual subscribers may 
be obtained, dividing among many the bur- 
den hitherto carried by a few. Only through 
a great increase in the number of subscribers 
can the Library hope to meet the growing 
demands. 

Messrs. Arthur F. Estabrook, Arthur S. 
Johnson, and Francis B. Sears are trustees 
of a recently created endcwment trust for the 
Library. It is hoped that the Library’s en- 
dowment will be increased to at least $50,000, 
so that the permanency of its work may be 
better assured. By calling attention to this 
endowment trust, those who believe in the 
purpose of the Library will render it a great 
service. 

Contributions for the general work of the 
Library may be made payable to the cor- 
poration: General Theological Library, 53 
Mt. Vernon Str2et, Boston, Mass. Gifts for 
the endowment should be addressed to 
General Theological Library Endowment, at 
the same address. 


Tuckerman Day. 


The second observance of Tuckerman Day 
occurred on November 4, in Channing Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot presided and spoke of the Tuckerman 
School as illustrating the practical idealism 
that: was incarnated in the life of Joseph 
Tuckerman, who saw the vision and did the 
thing the school aims to train its students to 
do. 

Miss Zilpha D. Smith spoke of Dr. Tucker- 
man as forerunner of modern philanthropy. 
He in 1832 organized a company of visitors 
tothe poor. It was his wish that each family 
that prospered should care for at least one 
child, should feel the obligation to seek out and 
befriend those in need. If we know the poor, 
we shall find the way to serve them. It is 
the influence of one life on another that will 
bring results. He even then, when Boston 
numbered only 60,000, deplored the evils 
arising from the growth of cities, such as the 
separation into classes, the increase of poy- 
erty, etc. He recognized the Jack of under- 
standing and concord of action between chari- 
table societies. Forty-five years after his 
first report the charity organization was 
founded on the principles laid down by Dr. 
Tuckerman. The friendly visiting, the re- 
spect for the rights and capacities of each 
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individual, the provision for the feeble- 
minded, many measures of relief and pre- 
vention, were directly anticipated by this 
“minister to the poor,’’ who was placed with 
six others as the conspicuous forerunners 
of philanthropic methods. 

Rev. C. R. Eliot told of the tablet that is 
about to be dedicated in honor of Joseph 
Tuckerman at the Bulfinch Place Church. 
Mrs. D. R. Freeman gave two piano selec- 
tions that were greatly enjoyed, and the 
meeting closed with a social hour. 


Department of Religious 
_ Education. 


REW. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


Field Activities. 


Rev. Florence Buck has recently visited 
a number of our churches and attended 
several State conferences in the interest of 
religious education. En route to the Buffalo 
Conference, she preached at New London, 
Ct., speaking also to the Sunday-school. 
At Buffalo she had many conferences with 
Sunday-school workers regarding courses of 
study. The school in Buffalo she reports as 
especially prosperous under the efficient 
leadership of Mr. Edward Letchworth. — 

From Buffalo Miss Buck went to Youngs- 
town for Friday evening, attending a church 
supper and giving an address. The follow- 
ing Sunday was spent at Toledo, with three 
opportunities to speak. The school here had, 
that day, an attendance of one hundred and 
twenty. At Detroit, the following Tuesday, 
she addressed the Michigan State Confer-- 
ence twice, first as a representative of the 
American Unitarian Association and, later, 
speaking on ‘‘The Revolutionized Sunday- 
school.” 

Twenty-four hours on the train brought 
Miss Buck to Humboldt, Ia., where the 
entire afternoon of Thursday, October 6, 
was given over to the consideration of Sun- 
day-school work, her address of an hour 
being followed by a vigorous discussion last- 
ing nearly two hours. She spoke with others 
again that evening, the congregation filling 
the church. Thence she went to Daven- 
port, having a conference on Saturday even- 
ing, and speaking at both the morning service 
and the school session on Sunday. 

The following day Miss Buck spoke at 
Keokuk, and on Tuesday reached Blooming- 
ton, where the IJlinois State Conference was 
in session, speaking on ‘‘The Church and the 
New Pedagogy.” The following day she 
addressed the faculty and pupils of the State 
Normal School. From Thursday to Sun- 
day afternoon Miss Buck was in Chicago. 
The Chicago Associate Alliance tendered her 
a supper on Thursday evening, where her dis- 
course was warmly seconded in addresses 
by Dr. Morse-Mann, Secretary Smith, Mrs. 
Sperling of Memorial Chapel, Mrs. Ernest 
C. Smith, State Director, and Mrs. Medora 
Long of Geneva. 

On Sunday, October 26, Miss Buck had 
the privilege—highly coveted by workers in 
this Department—of visiting two schools 
in one day. In the forenoon she spoke to 
the school at the First Church (Memorial), 
Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford, minister, and 
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the noon hour visited and addressed Rev. 
Fred V. Hawley’s school. Both schools are 
reported as excellent in spirit, doing fine work. 
An afternoon train carried Miss Buck to 
Kalamazoo, Mich., where she was among 
friends of long standing, as this city was 
formerly her home. A reception was ten- 
dered her that evening at the home of Rev. 
Caroline Bartlett Crane, following the even- 
ing service at the church. Monday brought 
the opportunity to speak to five hundred 
girls at the high school, where Miss Buck 
was at cne time a teacher; while in the even- 
ing, at the church, there was another ad- 
dress to a large audience, containing minis- 
ters and members of the churches of the 
city, with another reception following. 

Thus ended the Western tour, somewhat 
strenuous and highly useful. Since return- 
ing, Miss Buck has given a Sunday and 
Monday to Montpelier, Vt., speaking four 
times, and has addressed a Neighborhood 
Alliance meeting at Keene, N.H., nine churches 
being represented. : 

Dr. Starbuck, also, has been unusually 
busy in field work of late, and has many en- 
gagements in the near future. His word is 
informing and his influence stimulating. In 
addition to scattered engagements he speaks 
every Saturday at Channing Hall on some 
phase of religious teaching. His main work, 
however, is in the preparation of the scheme 
for a comprehensive plan of religious edu- 
cation, to be embodied in a series of text- 
books for pupils ranging in age from four 
to twenty-one. This is a large work, and 
one of the first importance. ‘The secretary 
and associate secretary of this Department 
are associated with him in this enterprise, 
and this staff has the co-operation of an ex- 
cellent committee. High hopes are enter- 
tained of the success of this proposed course. 

In the mean time, the secretary of this 


Marriages, 


At Wayland, November 8, by Rev. John F. Locke, Dr. 
Frank Edwin Davis of Wayland to Margaret Hall of 
Wollaston. 


Deaths. 


ENDICOTT—In Cambridge, on Saturday, November 7, 
Henry Endicott, aged 88 years, 11 months, 25 days. 


In MeEmortram. 


MARY CHANNING WISTER, 
DavuGuTeR or WitttaM Rotcu AND Mary Eustis WISTER 
Wire or OWEN WIsTER. 
BORN MARCH 30, 1870—DIED AUGUST 24, 1913. 


? 


The lives of some persons are epochs. They mark great 
changes in thought, in manners, or in national develop- 
ment. From them we date broader creeds, wider sym- 
pathies, greater efforts for the uplift of humanity. The 
life of William Ellery Channing was such an epoch. Be- 
cause he lived and thought and preached, the whole world 
has obtained a clearer conception of the divinity in man. 
Through his spiritual gifts he was able to reveal to many 
who sat in darkness the close relation between the human 
and the divine. 

The life of Mary Channing Wister, great-granddaughter 
of William Ellery Channing, was another such an epoch. 
Because she lived and thought and acted, the whole world 
has been granted a clearer vision of civic righteousness. 
In her spiritual gifts she was like her great ancestor. She 
had the same ardent love of humanity, the same overwhelm- 
ing feeling of brotherhood, the same intense desire to serve. 
She could serve the better because she was also endowed 
with the practical mind demanded by her times. She had 


_ the insight which revealed to her the causes of civic evils, 


the prophetic vision that saw their ultimate overthrow, 
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and the sound common sense that marked the steps to be 
taken to achieve that overthrow. 

She was born into the Unitarian church of Germantown, 
attended the Sunday-schoo! of the church during her 
childhood, and at the age of seventeen became herself a 
teacher in the same school. For eleven years she met 
with her class. Even after she had her winter residence 
in the city, no Sunday was too wet nor too cold, no engage- 
ment too pressing, for her to go out to the Germantown 
Sunday-school. She taught her class Christianity from 
the Unitarian standpoint, but her own love of humanity 
and nobility of character were the most convincing proofs 
of the truth of the doctrines she taught. In connection 
with her Sunday-school work she organized and conducted 
the Young People’s Guild of Christian Life, a society which 
drew into its membership the young people of the Unita- 
rian churches of Philadelphia, Germantown, and Camden. 

After her marriage in 18y8, she became identified with 
the First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, and there 
her children learned the principles of that faith which her 
whole life so nobly exemplified. Wherever she travelled, 
in whatever city she visited, she inquired for the Uni- 
tarian Congregation, and if one existed she interested her- 
self actively in its work. Having the blood of patriots, 
scholars, and heroes in her veins, patriotism became to her 
a part of her religion, From her youth she saw visions of 
a perfect commonwealth. In the midst of the natural 
gayeties which she shared with her young friends and 
relatives she found time to ponder on the problems con- 
fronting her city and her State. She soon realized that 
what is known as charity is only palliative, that conditions 
must be changed to secure any permanent civic improve- 
ment. 

In connection with her friend, Miss Cornelia Frothing- 
ham, she founded in 1893 the Civic Club of Philadelphia, 
the first organization of its kind in the United States. 
The object of the Club, as announced by its founders, was 
to obtain through education and co-operation a ‘higher 
public spirit and a better social order.’’ Twice president 
of the Club and always a member of its Board of Directors, 
Mrs. Wister’s clear head and wise judgment were always 
visible in the Club’s policy. Realizing that in the chil- 
dren of the present lie the hopes of future generations, 
the Civic Club, from the day of its foundation, took an 
active interest in every form of public education. The 
playgrounds of Philadelphia, the vacation schools, the 
school gardens, the schools for backward and delinquent 
children, the Children’s Leagues of Good Citizenship, owe 
either existence or popular support to Mrs. Wister’s ini- 
tiative. 

The city was not slow in recognizing the value of her 
ideas, and while yet a girl in her twenties she was appointed 
a member of the Central Board of Public Education. She 
had much to do with the reorganization of the Pennsyl- 
vania school code and in the improvement of the school 
curriculum. She was successful in what she undertook 
because her gifts of leadership secured to her the enthu- 
siastic co-operation of her friends and associates. As a 
leader she showed unfailing tact and courtesy, a judgment 
that was clear and far-seeing, and a calmness that no un- 
foreseen occurrence could shake. Her greatness of soul 
shone pre-eminently in a generosity that claimed nothing 
for herself, but awarded alJl credit to her coworkers. 
The pure joy of the work was the only reward she asked, 

When she married and had children of her own, she saw 
even more clearly the need for better civic conditions. 
The healthful and moral environment that she desired for 
her own children she worked ceaselessly to obtain for the 
children of every other woman. She was the inspirer and 
supporter of almost every movement toward civic better- 
ment that took place in Philadelphia during ber short life. 
She was a member of the Philadelphia Conference for Good 
Government, out of which grew the National Municipal 
League, an enthusiastic member of the State Civil Service 
Reform Association, and an active and aggressive factor 
in every attempt to bring about honest and efficient govern- 
ment. She originated “Clean-up Week’ for Pennsyl- 
vania towns, and lived to see her native city under a mayor, 
whom she loyally served, carry out her idea in a two weeks’ 
campaign against the accumulated dirt of years. Civic 
clubs all over the country adopted the ‘‘ Clean-up” idea, 
and many have succeeded in persuading their local au- 
thorities to make ‘Clean-up Week” an annual municipal 
event. 

The originality and practicality of her suggestions led 
to the request from the State Federation of Pennsylvania 
Women that she be chairman of the Civic Committee 
of that organization, and she later became an inspirational 
member of the Civic Committee of the General Federation 
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of Women’s Clubs, The General Federation has a member- 
ship of a million women drawn from all of our forty-eight 
States, and to every one of these million women Mrs. 
Wister became a personal inspiration, and each one looked 
upon her in the light of a personal and sympathetic friend. 

The Civic Club Bulletin, of which she was the editor, from 
the day of its first publication, carried the news of civic 
improvement to women’s clubs all over the country and 
even to China, Japan, and India. Many women in these 
lands, now struggling toward the light, are familiar through 
the Bulletin with Mrs. Wister’s name, and the high ideals 
for which she stood. It is not too much to claim that every 
child in the United States has better opportunities be- 
cause Mrs. Wister lived, and every town knows better 
how to tread the path that leads to civic righteousness. 
To her fellow-workers in the Civic Club of Philadelphia 
she has left an enduring heritage, her own abiding faith 
in the ultimate good. Her life is the light that will illu- 
mine the path she would have them follow, and they believe 
that she herself, somewhere, somehow, is taking the leader- 
ship in some great work, for which she alone is fitted. 

Solomon had a vision of the perfect woman whose price 
is far above rubies. It was a noble vision, and has lasted 
through the centuries, yet it is only the radiant outline of 
the perfect woman of the Twentieth Century,—the 
woman who is the perfect wife, the perfect mother, and also 
the perfect citizen; the woman of whom Mary Channing 
Wister is the immortal type. “The heart of her husband 
—and the hearts of her fellow-citizens—do safely trust in 
her, She will do them good, and not evil, all the days of 
her life. Strength and honor are her clothing. She 
openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue is the 
law of kindness. Her children—and her fellow-citizens— 
arise up and call her blessed; her husband also—and her 
city and her State-—and they praise her. Give her of the 
fruit of her hands, and let her own works praise her in the 
gates.” 


Fifty-Fifth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Oremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL, Extensive salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 


Frank S. Waterman, President. : 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 

Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address; 
“Undertaker. Boston.” 


DR. BATES’ SANATORIUM 


Established in 1893. For treatment of nervous 
or mentally ill. Illustrated booklet on request, 


Dr. W. Lincoin Bates, Supt., 
Jamestown, R.I. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


QCBGANIST of twenty years’ experience, who is also a 

graduate of the Tuckerman School, and engaged in 
social work during the week. is at present at liberty to take 
a new organ position. Would prefer one in a Unitarian 
church, and where the duties of organist could be combined 
with charge of the music in the Sunday-school, and other 
Sunday-school work. Is experienced in organizing and con- 
ducting young people’s chorus choirs and choral societies. 
Best of references both as a musician and a social worker, 
Address, OrGANIST, care of the Tuckerman School, ,25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


MISS MARGARET A. M. OEBERST, 
Pianist and Teacher of Music, 4 
Miss Oeberst is prepared to play at musicales and will 
submit programmes upon request. For terms and particu- 
lars communications may be sent to 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


MIDDLE-AGED American woman desires posi- 

tion as companion. Has had many years’ experience 

with elderly ladies. Would like to go South for the winter. 

Best references. Address Miss Montague, 52 White Street, 
East Boston. Telephone 403. ; 
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Department has had, also, many opportuni- 
ties for field service. He spoke at the open- 
ing session of the Universalist Sabbath 
School Union at Brookline, Mass., of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Union, at Arling- 
ton Street Church, Boston, and of Miss 
Mary Lawrance’s Normal Course at First 
Church, Providence. He gave a series of 
fine addresses and readings in the church in 
Germantown, Pa., and three in the First 
Church in Philadelphia. These, with an 
address before the New Hampshire Confer- 
ence at Nashua and the Alliance at Cohas- 
set and at Wayland, Mass., and with the 
regular Saturday morning lecture-readings 
before the Tuckerman School at Channing 
Hall, have supplied coveted field-opportuni- 
ties for the spread of our work. A large cor- 
respondence, the writing of a new Bulletin, 
soon to appear, on ‘The Ethics of Sunday- 
school Finance,’’ studies in preparation for the 
services in the new book of song and service 
for Sunday-schools and for the proposed new 
curriculum, the monthly board meeting and 
many personal interviews, brought a busy 
month. The response to these efforts on 
- the part of the office staff is everywhere so 
hearty that what might otherwise be a weari- 
some task becomes an exhilarating privilege. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 
South Middlesex Federation. 


The annual meeting of the South Middle- 
sex Federation .was held with the First Con- 
gregational Parish of Arlington on Sunday, 
Oct. 26, 1913. The meeting was opened 
with a devotional service, conducted by the 
Rev. Henry H. Saunderson of ,Cambridge, 
followed by the regular business meeting. 
The reports of the secretary and the treas- 
urer were tread and accepted. The Nomi- 
nating Committee presented, through its 
chairman, Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, the 
following list of officers and directors for 
the ensuing year:— ? 

President, Mr. Frederick M. Eliot, Cam- 
bridge;. vice-president, Mr. Harold Benja- 
min; secretary, Miss Edwina Jewett; treas- 
urer, Mr. F.. Stanley Howe. Directors: 
Billerica, Miss Anna Jaquith; Carlisle, Mr. 
Fred Robbins; Concord, Mr. George L. 
Prescott; Cambridge, First, Mr. Wallace O. 
Fenn; Cambridge, Third, Miss Esther Smith; 
East Lexington, Miss Pearl Wright; Newton, 
Mr. Horace Harrington; Newton Centre, 
Miss Theodora Roberts; West Newton, Miss 
Caroline Burrage; Watertown, Miss Ruth 
Locke; Waltham, Miss Ruth MacCarthy; 
Winchester, Miss Anna ‘Tindall; Waverley, 
Miss Ella Kendall; and West Somerville, 
Miss Anna Ward. 

It was then 


Voted, To accept the report of the Committee. 
It was also 


Voted, That the secretary cast one ballot for the persons 
nominated, who were thereupon declared elected. 

Voted, That a committee of five be appointed by the 
chairman to consider means of increasing the membership 
in the Federation, and to report at the next meeting. 


Miss Anna Ward, chairman of the Fed- 
eration table at the coming Eighth Biennial 
Bazaar, spoke of the table, and asked the 
co-operation of all the Unions in furnishing 
candy and services, 
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The roll-call of delegates showed the fol- 
lowing representations: Arlington, 20; Bil- 
lerica, 3; Concord, 1; Cambridge, First, 6; 
Cambridge, Third, 1; East Lexington, 15; 
West Newton, 2; West Somerville, 15; Water- 
town, 7; Winchester, 12; Woburn, 1. ; 

A vote of thanks was extended to the 
young people of the Arlington parish for 
their hospitality. 

The afternoon session closed with an ad- 
dress by Mr. Sanford Bates, president of 
the Y. P. R. U., who pointed out that this 
was the age of young people. He endeav- 
ored to bring encouragement to their work, 
and emphasized the fact that there was a 
mission for all who were willing to take part. 

Rev. Frederic Gill then invited the Fed- 
eration to adjourn to the supper room for 
a social hour. 

. The evening session opened at seven 
o’clock with a devotional service, led by the 
Rev. Frederic Gill of Arlington. 

‘Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, secretary of the 
Department of Church Extension, gave a 
most interesting address on the place of the 
young people in the church. He especially 
urged the young people to take some active 
interest in their church. 

EDWINA JEWETT, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet at the First Unitarian 
Church, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mon- 
day, Nov. 17, 1913. Subject, “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ by Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D. 
Supper at 6, address at 7, meeting adjourned 
at 8.30. 


The First Parish Unitarian Church of 
Dedham will celebrate its two hundred and 
seventy-fifth anniversary next Sunday, No- 
vember 16. In the morning there will be an 
historical sermon at 10.45 o’clock. In the 
evening at 7 o’clock the new organ will be 
dedicated. The sermon will be given by Dr. 
W. W. Fenn, dean of Harvard Divinity 
School. On Tuesday evening, November 18, 
at 8 o’clock there will be a vesper service. 


At the weekly musical service in King’s 
Chapel, next Saturday noon, Mr. Malcolm 
Lang, the organist, will play. Speakers at 
the noon-day services next week are as 
follows: November 17, Rev. William R. 
Cole, Cohasset; November 18, Rev. F. G. 
Peabody, D.D., Cambridge; November 10, 
Rev. H. N. Brown, D.D., King’s Chapel; 
November 20, Rev. J. P. MacCarthy, Ph.D., 
Waltham; November 21, Rev. Adolph Ross- 
bach, Boston. 


Meetings. 

THE CHANNING-MuRRAY SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Uniton.—A successful autumn meeting was 
held in the historic Universalist church in 
North Orange, October 22. The day proved 
bright, the crisp morning air invigorating, 
and about seventy delegates assembled. 
Orange, Athol, and Barre were represented 
by especially good numbers, and about 
twenty Sunday-school enthusiasts came across 
country from Petersham. The morning 
speaker was Mr. Daniel L. Hanson, a former 
Chicago business man, now a resident of 
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Petersham, on ‘Recollections of a Sunday 
in Utopia.” ‘The theme permitted a tse 
of the prophetic imagination as well as a 
witty reference to present-day facts, and 
brought forth a number of stimulating sug- 
gestions for vitalizing the Sunday-school. 
At the afternoon session Rev. Ralph E. 
Conner of Gardner gave a practical address 
on ‘The One Thing Needful.” Mr. Conner 
emphasized the value of the “long look,” 
both for the teacher and pupil. He en- 
forced his truths by a variety of timely and 
striking illustrations. At both sessions a 
council of methods was conducted by the 
president, Rev. A. J. Cardall of Orange. 
The morning topic was, ‘‘Should the Home 
and the School-be in Closer Touch One with 
the Other? If so, can we secure such?” 
The afternoon discussion was on the question, 
“Can One Method of Teaching be applied 
to All Grades? If not, what are the Methods 
to be employed?” It seemed at times as 
if every delegate present was eager to speak, 
and the discussions were exceedingly ani- 
mated. ‘There were no dull moments. The 
cordial hospitality of Rev. Paul Weller and 
his people added much to the enjoyment. 
The unanimous verdict of the home-ward- 
bound delegates was ‘that the Channing- 
Murray Sunday School Union is proving 
very much worth while, and there will be 
a general looking forward to the spring 
meeting, for which the Barre parish has 
extended a hearty invitation. Robert C. 
Douthit, Secretary. 


THE WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The reg- 
ular autumn meeting was held with the First 
Congregational (Unitarian) Society, in Sterl- 
ing, October 15 and 16. On Wednesday even- 
ing the worship was conducted by Rev. C. A. 
Place of Sterling, and Rev. A. M. Rihbany 
preached the sermon. ‘Thursday morning 
a devotional service was conducted by Rev. 
E. M. Slocombe of Worcester. The first 
speaker on “The Conduct of our Local 
Missionary Work’’ was Dr. S. C. Beane of 
Grafton, who told of the history of the local 
conferences and their relation to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. Dr. Beane spoke 
of the efficient work accomplished under the 
Field Agent system, and deplored that it 
had practically been given up. The As- 
sociation and the local conferences should 
work together as one team. Our individual 
churches are to be kept strong, and, if 
possible, multiplied in number. Ever so 
large an executive staff as that at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, can in only a few particulars 
deal intelligently with the individual churches. 
The Field Agency system should be im- 
mediately restored, but until then the 
Worcester Conference should continue its 
present missionary activity. Judge Jona- 
than Smith of Clinton declared that the 
Worcester Conference should direct and 
assume the responsibility of Missionary 
work within its borders. His recollection 
was that the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion had in every instance adopted the 
suggestion and given the amount of money 
advised by the conference for the aid of its 
weaker churches. He believed that the 
conference is amply able to finance its own 
missionary work, and that, while keeping 
the annual contributions to the Association 
at their present figures, it should raise at 
least $1,500 yearly for it. He hoped yet 
to see the Conference employ a missionary 
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who shall give his or her entire time, acting 
as a general parish assistant to all the 
churches. James E. Odlin, Esq. of Lynn, 
president of the Essex Conference, also 
thought the local conferences should aid 
the churches. Before closing his address 
Mr, Odlin had passed around the congrega- 
tion a pledge for a better life, inviting all 
so disposed to sign it and return to him. 
At the afternoon session Dr. S. A. Eliot said 
that with few exceptions he was heartily 
in accord with the speakers of the morning. 
The relation between the Association and 
the conference is the same that it has always 
been. There has been no change in the 
field agent system except in name, an 
agent now being called a secretary. The 
closest and happiest relations exist between 
the officers of the Association and the local 
conferences. Dr. Eliot suggested that fail- 
ures or shortcomings should not be too much 
dwelt upon. Dr. Eliot dwelt on the 
changed character of the New England 
population. Economic conditions are forc- 
ing us into unity and fellowship with other 
Protestant churches. Judge Rugg spoke 
briefly of the happy relations existing between 
the several churches in Sterling and of their 
holding union services during the summer 
months, Other speakers were Messrs. Gould 
and Walsh. It was voted that the subject 
of the morning addresses be referred to the 
directors of the conference, to report what 
suggestions can be adopted as part of the work 
of the Worcester Conference. It was also 
voted that the appropriation of fifty dollars 
for missionary work in the city of Worcester 
be referred to the directors. The thanks 
of the conference were extended to the 
Sterling church for its generous hospitality, 
and to the preacher and speakers. Not- 
withstanding the unfavorable weather, about 
three hundred delegates arid visitors were 
in attendance. In bringing the conference 
to a close Rev. R. F. Leavens of Fitchburg 
urged the cultivation of the missionary spirit. 
James C. Duncan, Secretary. 


Churches. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Harvard Street Uni- 
tarian Church, Rev. H. H. Saunderson: 
The Women’s Alliance will hold its annual 
fair on Wednesday and Thursday, Novem- 
ber 19 and 20, from 2 to 10 P.M. ‘The parish 
house is to be converted into a rose garden, 
and there will be a variety of useful and fancy 
articles on sale. Afternoon tea will be 
served from 3 to5 P.M. On Thursday supper 
will be served from 5 to 7 F.M., and an enter- 
tainment will be given at 8 o’clock, to which 
a small admission fee will be charged. 


DorRCHESTER, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Roger S. Forbes: The Congregation of the 
parish which worships in the church on 
Meeting-house Hill has just held a most 
successful fair, the purpose of which was to 
raise funds to help defray the expense in- 
curred in alterations of the Parish House. 
The alterations comprehended primarily the 
building of a stage, with suitable dressing- 
rooms, so that the young people of the parish 
might have their dramatic and other enter- 
tainments under their own roof-tree. Ad- 
vantage was taken of the opportunity to 
include other much needed improvements, 
such as new toilet rooms and an enlargement 
of the kitchen. The whole involved quite 
a large expenditure, the main portion of which 
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was provided for by direct subscription, and 
now the entire balance has been secured 
through the fair which was ably managed 
and carried out by the Women’s Alliance, 
assisted by the Men’s Club. While this 
undertaking has met with most complete 
financial success, the result growing out of 
the close association which the work created 
has a far greater significance. The good 
people of the First Parish know each other 
better and value each other more truly than 
before: there is a warmth and cordiality in 
their relations which is most delightful to 
experience, and an awakened interest in the 
larger opportunity for service to the com- 
munity which the minister, Rev. Roger S. 
Forbes, has so much at heart. The spirit 
which was voiced in the ode written for our 
late House Warming, and printed in the 
Register last week, is stirring in the old 
parish, and new life will come to bless our 
neighbors and ourselves through the minis- 
trations and the service flowing ‘‘From this 
His church, that stands upon the hill.” 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The Church of the Mes- 
siah, Rev. John W. Day: Matters of special 
interest for the month are, first, the annual 
sale and dinner which is appointed for Fri- 
day, November 14; the Eliot Alliance meets 
November 20 at 2.30 P.m., for the discussion 
of ‘‘Medizval and Pre-Reformation Morali- 
ties”; and the reading of ‘‘ Everyman.” 
The Hallowe’en Festival of the Sunday-school 
was held November 1, when dinner was served 
for the parents and guests of the school, 165 
present, and evening entertainment was 
enjoyed; the reassembling of the Young 
Women’s Society which begins with large 
attendance and new members and interest; 
the coming of Dr. Crothers for the Contem- 
porary Club meeting,—and the publication of 
Dr. Dodson’s book, by the American Uni- 
tarian Association, on “Bergson and the 
Modern Spirit.” 


Books Offered. 


The Sunday-school of the Third Religious 
Society in Dorchester, now using in its ser- 
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vices the new book, “Heart and Voice,” 
has sixty-three copies of the book formerly 
used by the school to dispose of. It is the 
“Book of Song and Service” edited by Rev. 
E. A. Horton. i 

Any Unitarian Sunday-school needing a 
book of service and song, can have this set 
of books, all in good condition, by paying the 
expenses of transportation. Please address 
Samuel Oliver, 556 Washington Street, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


The Revere Fair. 


The Revere Unitarian Church will hold its 
fair on November 18, 19, 20, instead of 109, 
20/21. 


The Lowell Lectures. 


Free public lectures in the Lowell Institute 
on ‘‘The Influence of the Bible on Civiliza- 
tion,’’ by Ernst von Dobschiitz, D.D., pro- 
fessor of the New Testament at the Univer- 
sity of MHalle-Wittenberg, Germany, are 
announced as follows:— 

“The Bible makes itself Indispensable for 
the Church” (to 325 a.D.), November 11; 
“The Bible begins to Rule the Christian 
Empire” (325-600 a.D.), November 14; 
“The Bible teaches the German Nations” 
(600-800 A.D.), November 18; ‘‘The Bible 
becomes One Basis of Medieval Civiliza- 
tion”? (800-1200 A.D.), November 21; ‘‘ The 
Bible starts Non-conformist Movements’ 
(1200-1450 A.D.), November 25; “‘The Bible 
trains Printers and “Translators” (1450- 
1550 A.D), November 28; ‘“‘The Bible con- 
trols Daily Life” 1550-1850 a.p.), Decem- 
ber 2; “‘The Bible is once more the Book of 
Devotion,’’ December 5. 

These lectures will be given in Huntington 
Hall, 491 Boylston Street, at eight o’clock 
in the evenittg. Doors opened at 7.30 o’clock, 
but closed at eight o’clock and throughout 
each lecture. 

Tickets may be secured, free of charge, by 
applying by mail to the Curator of the 
Lowell Institute, 491 Boylston Street, Boston, 
and enclosing one stamped, addressed enve- 
lope for each ticket desired. 


BELL'S SEASONING 
Used by your Grandmother and every 
Generation since to deliciously & 


flavor Dressings for Turkey, f 
Chicken, Game, Meats, Fish. 


A NICE TURKEY DRESSING. Toast 7 or 8 slices of white bread. 
Place in a deep dish, adding butter the size of an egg. Cover with hot 
water or milk to melt butter and make breud right consistency. Add “it 
one even tablespoon of Bell’s Seasoning and one even teaspoon salt. NG Wi} 4, 
When well mixed stir in 1 or 2 raw eggs. For goose or duck add Yy 
one raw onion chopped fine. 

JELLIED MEATS OR FOWL, 1 pint of cold meat or fowl, 1 teaspoon Bell’s 
Seasoning, % teaspoon salt, liquid enough to fill pint mould. Add to liquid when hot, 
1 tablespoon granulated gelatine. Coolandserve on a base of lettuce leaves over which 
thin sliced lemon is placed. 

DELICIOUS HOME MADE SAUSAGE. To each pound of fresh, lean pork add 
one level tablespoon of Bell’s Poultry Seasoning and 1% even teaspoons salt. Sprin- 
kle over the meat, cut fine, thoroughly mix to a stiff dough, then make into cakes and fry. 


Bell’s Booklet of valuable cooking recipes of your grocer or on receipt of postal, 


Fordelicious Sausage flavor as directed either with Bell's Spiced Poultry Seasoning, 
Bell's New England Sausage Seasoning, or Bell's White Sausage Seasoning. 
MADE ONLY BY THE WILLIAM G. BELL CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Do you enjoy good health, Mr. Testy?” 
asked McQueary. ‘““Yes, when I get any!’’ 
snapped the old dyspeptic.—Paezfic. 


Visitor: ‘‘How does the land lie out this 
way?” Native: ‘It ain’t the land that 
lies: it’s the land agents.’’—Philadelphia 
Record. 

Here’s a real Twickembury, heard in a 
parish call: ‘“‘The Doctor made a Diogenes 


of the case and decided it was typhoid.” 


Post: “Thinks he’s the whole thing, does 
he?”’ Parker: ‘Well, I’d hardly go as far 
as that, but he certainly considers himself a 
quorum.”—The Smart Set. 


Mr. Squeezen: “I mean to have spring 
lamb and green peas for dinner soon.” 
Boarder: “‘I move that your resolution be 
tabled at once.””—Boston Gazette. 


What a tragedy is conveyed in the follow- 
ing ‘‘personal” in an Amsterdam news- 
paper: ‘“‘Adolphus, come back! Return to 
your Matilda! The piano is sold!” 


“Our minister,” said Mrs. Twickembury, 
“Gs a very learned man. He’s a D.D., an 
LL.D., anda Pu.D. In fact, I think he holds 
honorable pedigrees from all the leading 
colleges and universities.” 


“What's that noise?’’ 
the owls began to hoot. ‘“‘It’s a howl,” 
said his English nurse. ‘‘Poh!’”’ cried 
Willie: “I know that; but what is it that’s 
howling?’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


asked Willie, as 


Penelope: ‘‘There, uncle, that makes two 
hundred and seventeen presents. Aren’t 
they lovely?’ Her uncle: ‘“‘My dear, I 
think I now understand why we are told that 
in heaven there is to be no giving in marriage.” 
Puck. 


) 


“Mary Jane,” said the rector, solemnly, 
“‘the steak is cooked to a crisp, and the po- 
tatoes are raw. You have left undone the 
things that ought to be done, and cooked too 
done the things that ought not to be done.” 
Indianapolis Journal. 


Four-year-old Charlotte had been having 
some trouble with her English, but she has 
entirely passed her difficulties on one point. 
““T see how it is now, mother,’ she said the 
other day. ‘‘Hens set and lay.” ‘‘Yes.’’ 
‘“‘ And people sit and lie, don’t they, mother?”’ 
Golden Rule. 


The pupils in a school were asked to give 
in writing the difference between a biped 
and a quadruped. One boy gave the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘A biped has two legs and a quad- 
ruped has four legs: therefore, the difference 
between a biped and a quadruped is two 
legs.” —Tit-Bits. 


“In the far corner,’ said the guide, ‘lies 
William the Conqueror. Behind the organ, 
where you can’t see ’em, are the tooms o’ 
Guy Fawkes, Robin ’Ood, and Cardinal 
Wolsey. Now, does that guide-book which 
I sees you ’ave in your ’and tell you who is 
lyin’ ’ere, sir?’’ Szeptical Visitor: ‘‘No, but 
I can guess.’’—Tit Bits. 


“Nothing ever suits her. She ain’t had 
no more troubles to bear than the rest of 
us; but you never see her that she didn’t 
have a chapter to lay before ye. I’ve got’s 
much feelin’ as the next one; but, when 
folks drives in their spiggits and wants to 
draw a bucketful of compassion every day, 
right straight ‘long, there docs come times 


when it .seems as if the bar’l was getting |’ 


low.”’—Sarah Orne Jewett. 
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Pie STEPHENSON | Garbage Receiver 
CAINS No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 

Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 

Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 

C. H. Srarunieon Bie. 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


‘SJUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents , | 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 6ocentspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 
A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 
Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘** THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of 4 compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-schoo! and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 26 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions ee 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice’’ has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W.H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.— 

“It seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the libera) 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. .. . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
red forest to using the first part of the book in my own 
‘amily. 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
ToSunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


tunes, 
special 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS CO.,LTD. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Buston, Mass, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover. na. 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
too miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 

ool farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TreaDway Clayton, Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
gst year, Sept. 22,1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Field. Junior Department for Younger Boys. 
George H. Browne, A.M., 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M. } Principals. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


: Hale way b 
Situation Fae Vow ve ee 


east winds, as onthe seacoast. Threehouses. 
Beautiful grounds. 


General and College C : 
Studies Ginimate® Suse Aon De: 


mestic Science. 
; G ium, basketball 
Athletics tconte, dite: nail 


riding master, swin:ming and country excur- 
sions. . a 


